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{In our number for June, 1812, we published a meagre and very unsatisfactory 
account of the following work—we were not then in possession of the Edin- 
burgh Review, from which we extract the ensuing article. Our readers wi!! 
not censure us for placing i¢ before them. Ed. Sel. Rev.) 


FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Lachesis Lapponica; or, a Tour in Lapland. Now first published from the 
original Manuscript Journal of the celebrated Linnzus; by James Edward 
Smith, M. D. F R. S. &c., President of the Linnzan Society. 2 vols. 8vo, 
London. 1811. 


THE name of Lapland first occurs in the writings of Saxo- 
Grammaticus, who composed his History of Denmark about the 
close of the twelfth century. At the distance of three hundred 
years, it is again slightly mentioned by Eric of Upsala; and the 
meagre description of the country by Ziegler is supposed to have 
first made it known beyond the limits of northern Europe.* 
‘Charles the Ninth, King of Swedland’ (to use the language of 
Scheffer, as rendered by his Oxonian translator,) ‘in the year 


* There is a brief description of Lapland, in that great mass of obscure his- 
tory, entitled, Hispania Illustrata, published at Frankfort in 1603. At p. 1314 
of the 2d vol. there is a pathetic piece, called Deploratio Gentis Lappiane, 
which is followed up by a short Lappie Descriptio,—both addressed to the 
Pepe, by a learned person who takes the name of Damianus 4 Goes, under 
date of 1540. Mention is here made of their poverty, their rein-deer, and 
their incantations ; upon which last subject there is the following edifying 
intelligence’ ‘“ Incantamentis sic pollent ut nayes in medio cursu retineant, 
sic ut nulla vi ventorum amoveri possint. Quod malum solo virginum exere- 
mento, foris navium ac transtris illitis, curatur; a quo, ut ab incolis accepi. 
spiritus illi natura abhorrent” 
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1600, being desirous to know the truth of that country, sent two 
famous mathematicians, JZ. Aron. Forsius, a Swedish professour, 
and Hieronymus Birkholten, a German, with instruments, and al} 
necessaries, to make what discoveries they could of Lapland; 
who, at their return, did certify, and make it out, that beyond 
the elevation of the pole 73 degrees, there was no continent to- 
wards the north but the great frozen sea; and that the farthest 
point was Norcum, or Norcap, not far from the castle of Ward- 
horise.’ 

John Scheffer himself was born at Strasburg, in 1621, and 
was, by Christina of Sweden, appointed professor of Law and 
Rhetoric in the University of Upsala. Of his erudite tomes, 
his Lapponia, which was printed at Frankfort in 1673, is still the 
most popular. It consists of thirty-five short chapters, which 
are distributed with little regard to method, and exhibit a greater 
display of learning than of philosophical discernment. In the 
arrangement of his materials, he was avowedly assisted by the 
Chancellor of Sweden; and appears not only to have had access 
to such manuscript and printed documents as could then be pro- 
cured, and to have frequently availed himself of oral communi- 
cations with native Laplanders, but, though the circumstance is 
noticed only incidentally, and as of no moment, to have actually 
travelled through part of the country which he describes. 

In 1681, three rambling young Frenchmen, Cordberon, Fer- 
court, and Regnard the dramatist, undertook a wild expedition 
to Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. At the suggestion of the 
King of the last mentioned country, they suddenly resolved to 
pay their respects to Lapland, and actually penetrated to Tor- 
notresk, a lake forty leagues in length, and the source of the ri- 
ver Tornea. On the summit of an adjacent mountain, they 
erected a monument of their excursive wanderings, and graced it 
with the following Latin inscription, for the perusal of the bears 
and other country gentlemen of Lapland. 

‘Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 
Hausimus, Europamque oculis lustravimus omnem ; 
Casibus et variis acti terraque marique, 
Hic tandem stetimus, nobis ubi defurt orbis. 
De Fercourt, De CorBeron, REGNARD. 
Anno 1681, die 22 Augusti.’ 

A lively and entertaining account of this expedition was after- 
wards published by Regnard ; though not, as might be imagined, 
very remarkable for scientific accuracy. 

» The celebrated Maupertuis, one of the French academicians, 
who were commissioned to measure a degree of the meridian 
under the polar circle, has made a well-known report of their 
scientific operations ; but his collateral descriptions and remarks 
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vefer chiefly to the neighbourhood of Tornea. A narrative of 
the same expedition, by the Abbé Outhier, though it did not 
appear till 1744, is nevertheless very inferior to that of Mau- 
pertuis, both in respect of sprightliness of expression, and cor- 
rectness of style ; yet, as it comprises several additional particu- 
lars, it may be regarded as a useful supplement. 

Nearly about the same period, Pehr Hégstrom, pastor of Gel- 
liwhare, in the province of Lulea, published his account of Swe- 
dish Lapland ; a work which abounds in valuable remarks, but 
in which, also, the prejudices of the Lutheran divine are laugh- 
ably blended with chimerical projects for the conversion of these 
hyperborean deserts into fertile pastures and flowery meadows. 
The more rational and sedate statements of this good and well- 
meaning parson, may be profitably perused in conjunction with 
the agricultural and statistical observations of Ehrenmalm, who 
visited Asehele. Lapland, or, as he terms it, West Nordland, in 
the summer of 1741, and whose principal defect is an overstrain- 
ed sentimentality in favour of the savage condition of mankind. 

Knud Leem, or Leemius, professor of the Lapland language 
at Drontheim, and who resided ten years in Lapland in the capa- 
city of a Danish missionary, is the author of a treatise which, by 
the command of Christian VII, was published at Copenhagen in 
1767, under the title of ‘ De Lapponibus Finmarchie Commen- 
‘atio ;’ and which we regret that we have not been able to pro- 
cure, since its character for accuracy is understood to stand very 
high with the literati of the North. 

From this source, Mr. Joseph Acerbi, a native of Italy, who, 
in 1798 and 1799, took a cooling jaunt through Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Lapland, to the North Cape, is reported to have drawn 
many of his observations on the character and customs of the 
Laplanders. His work, which was published in London, and in 
the English language, has obviously received embellishments from 
the hand of its manufacturer ; but contains, nevertheless, much 
authentic and entertaining information, and is suitably illustrated 
by engravings and a large sheet map, copied from Baron Her- 
melin’s collection. 

Mr. Consett would scarcely pardon us, perhaps, if we over- 
Jooked his seemly quarto. This gentleman accompanied Sir H. 
G. Liddell, Bart. and Mr. Bowes on a trip to Tornea, occasion- 
ed by a wager. The gallant trio, in the course of about fifty 
days, measured over a space of three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four miles, and returned in the same nimble style, 
with five rein-deer and two Lapland shepherdesses in their train ! 
There: are several judicious remarks upon cookery in the course 
of this volume ; but the sum of the author’s philosopiy is reserv- 
ed for the conclusion, where he modestly announces this import- 
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ant and consoling truth, that nobody can ‘describe the comfort 
arising from a good dinner and a bottle of honest port, so well as 
he who has been in want of both.’ 

In regard to the volumes now before us,—a very infatuated 
disciple of the Linnzan school, or a very enduring member of 
our own fraternity, may perhaps achieve their perusal in their 
original and disjointed form ; but the bulk of our readers, we are 
persuaded, will thank us for selecting from the motley mass the 
substance of the more important statements, and distributing it 
under a few general heads. Before we proceed, however, to the 
discharge of this part of our duty, it may be proper to advert to 
some of those circumstances which have a more pointed refer. 
ence to the journalist himself, and which, from their individu- 
ality, if we may be allowed the expression, are calculated to ex- 
cite a certain degree of interest, independently of the local infor- 
mation which his notices are intended to convey. 

From the short abstract inserted in the Appendix, we learn, 
that Linneus had presented to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Upsala, a memorial relative to his projected tour; and that, 
in consequence of this application, he was commissioned by that 
Society to make a progress through Lapland, for the purpose of 
investigating its natural history. Having procured his instruc- 
tions and passport, he accordingly sallied forth from Upsala, 
‘on the 12th of May, 1732, at eleven o’clock, being at that time 
within half a day of twenty-five years of age.’ The graphic style 
of his equipment and costume, would make no despicable figure 
in the writings of Cervantes. 


“ My clothes consisted of a light coat of Westgothland linsey- 
woolsey cloth without folds, lined with red shalloon, having small 
cuffs, and collar of shag; leather breeches; @ round wig; a green 
leather cap, and a pair of half boots. I carried a small leather bag, 
half an ell in length, but somewhat less in breadth, furnished on one 
side with hooks and eyes, so that it could be opened and shut at 
pleasure. This bag contained one shirt; two pair of false sleeves ; 
two half shirts ; an inkstand, pencase, microscope and spying-giass ; 
a gauze cap to protect me occasionally from the gnats ; a comb; my 
journal, and a parcel of paper stitched together for drying plants, both 
in folio; my manuscript Ornithology, #/ora Uplandica, and Charac- 
teres genericit. I wore a hanger at my side, and carried a small fow}- 


ing-piece, as well as an octangular stick, graduated for the purpose of 
measuring.” 


As our chivalrous naturalist, thus accoutred, traversed, in the 
short space of five months, a route of six hundred and thirty- 
three Swedish, or three thousand seven hundred and ninety-cight 
English miles, through the wilds of the extreme North, we may 
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-easonably suppose, that he would encounter divers mishaps, and 
cultivate an acquaintance with fatigue and peril. We find him, 
accordingly, commencing his noviciate, by sliding down a hill of 
ice, on the seat of honour, and at the risk of meeting with a loose 
fragment of rock, or a precipice, either of which would have 
dubbed him with the honours of scientific martyrdom. <A re- 
petition of the same critical mode of conveyance, among the 
Lapland Alps, threatened, as he slid along ‘ with the rapidity of 
an arrow from a bow,’ to entomb him in an avalanche. On 
another occasion, in defiance of the remonstrances of the sober- 
minded natives, he boldly determined to explore a cavern in the 
mountain of Skirla. ‘ With much difficulty,’ says he, ‘I pre- 
vailed on two men to show me the way. We climbed the rocks, 
creeping on our hands and knees, and often slipping back again. 
We had no sooner advanced a little, than all our labour was lost 
by a retrograde motion. Sometimes we caught hold of bushes, 
sometimes of small projecting stones. Had they failed us, which 
was very likely to have been the case, our lives might have paid 
for ite I was following one of the men in climbing a steep rock ; 
but seeing the other had better success, I endeavoured to over- 
take him. I had but just left my former situation, when a large 
mass of rock broke loose from a spot which my late guide had 
just passed, and fell exactly where I had been, with such force 
that it struck fire as it went. If I had not providentially changed 
my route, nobody would ever have heard of me more. Shortly 
afterwards, another fragment came tumbling down. I am not 
sure that the man did not roll it down on purpose. At length, 
quite spent with toil, we reached the object of our pursuit, which 
is a cavity in the middle of the mountain.’ 

Qur author having deflected from the main road in West 
Bothnia, was speedily admonished of his error by his palfrey, 
which, at aimost every step, stumbled on stones, at the hazard of 
his rider’s life ; and winded through devious and intricate tracks, 
which * nothing human could have followed.’ Animated, how- 
ever, by ‘the saying of the wise king, that nothing is impossible 
under the sun,’ away he rushes, upon ean unstuffed saddle, re- 
gardless of the fury of ‘all the elements ;’ of the ‘ depending 
boughs, loaded with rain drops;’ and ‘ aged pines,’ which, ‘ over- 
thrown by the wrath of Juno,’ lay prostrate in his path. In tra- 
versing a glaciere, in Norwegian Lapland, he was ‘ often carried 
off his feet by the impetuosity of the blast, and rolled a conside- 
rable way down the hill.” This once happened in so dangerous 
a place, that, ‘ after rolling to the distance of a gunshot, I arrived 
near the brink of a precipice; and thus my part in the drama 
had very nearly come to an end.’ Again, as the discharge of a 
‘owling-piece happened to interrupt our hero’s innocent occupa- 
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tion of gathering strawberries, he perceived that the ball had 
struck a stone very near the spot on which he stood. ‘God be 
praised,’ he exclaimed, ‘¢ that it did not hit me—The fellow ran 
away, and I never saw him after ;—but JI immediately returned 
home.’ Soon after, we find him bewildered on the dark moun- 
tains, in the midst of a thick fog, which concealed from him the 
sun and moon, and inspired dreadful apprehensions of being 
precipitated into some torrent or abyss. Another fog having 
occasioned uncommon darkness during the night, while he was 
floating down a river on a raft, his crazy vehicle parted in the 
middle of a stream; and he narrowly escaped a watery grave. 

In the forests of Lulean Lapland, danger awaited him in a new 
and still more alarming form, and has given occasion to a more 
animated description. 


“ Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by lightning ; 
and the flames raged at this time with great violence, owing to the 
drought of the season. In many different places, perhaps in nine or 
ten, that came under my notice, the devastation extended several 
miles’ distance. I traversed a space three-quarters of a mile in ex- 
tent, which was entirely burnt ; so that Flora, instead of appearing in 
her gay and verdant attire, was in deep sable—a spectacle more ab- 
horrent to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of win- 
ter ; for this, though it destroys the herbage, leaves the roots in safety, 
which the fire does not. The fire was nearly extinguished in most 
of the spots we visited, except in ant-hills, and dry trunks of trees. 
After we had travelled about half a quarter of a mile across one of 
these scenes of desolation, the wind began to blow with rather more 
force than it had done, upon which a sudden noise arose in the half- 
burnt forest, such as I can only compare to what may be imagined 
among a large army attacked by an enemy. We knew not whither 
to turn our steps. The smoke would not suffer us to remain where 
we were ; nor durst we turn back. It seemed best to hasten forward, 
in hopes of speedily reaching the outskirts of the wood; but in this 
we were disappointed. We ran as fast as we could, in order to avoid 
being crushed by the falling trees, some of which threatened us every 
minute. Sometimes the fall of a huge trunk was so sudden, that we 
stood aghast, not knowing whither to turn to escape destruction; and 
throwing ourselves entirely on the protection of Providence. In one 
instance, a large tree fell exactly between me and my guide, who 
walked not more than a fathom from me; but, thanks to God ! we both 
escaped in safety. We were not a little rejoiced when this perilous 
udventure terminated; for we had felt all the while like a couple of 
outlaws, in momentary fear of surprize.” . 


If to this catalogue of miseries and discomforts we add the 
summer plague of gnats and mosquitoes, and the threatenings of 
tenesmus from eating curdled milk and cheese, we may be allow- 
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ed to dismiss the chapter of personal grievances. Whether the 
pleasures of the journey compensated, in the writer’s estimation, 
his many moments of anxiety and apprehension, we pretend not 
to determine ; but the extent of his pecuniary remuneration cer- 
tainly exempts him from all suspicion of a mercenary motive ; 
for the only receipt which he mentions is that of a hundred dol- 
lars of copper money, from the chief clergyman at Tornea; and 
the whole of his allowance from the Academy of Upsala, is said 
not to have exceeded ten pounds sterling ! We are tempted, in 
short, to harbour a lurking suspicion, that, with the exception of 
the botanical details, which were afterwards expanded and duly 
methodized in the Flora Lapponica, few portions of the Lacheszs 
afforded the author any very soothing recollections, since he could 
permit it to remain in its rough unfinished state during the rest 
of his life, and since he appears to have executed only one of the 
three parts of the more condensed narrative which he had destin- 
ed for the use of his learned employers. 

Whatever truth there may be in this surmise, the singular 
document which suggested it, with all its defects and oddities, is 
neither devoid of interest, nor barren of instruction ; but it strong- 
ly savours of that minute and technical propensity which delights 
in the discrimination and marshalling of individual objects, and 
which, though it constituted the most prominent features in the 
scientific character of Linnzus, is certainly to be reckoned among 
the lower elements of philosophy. Few and feeble are any at- 
tempts at hypothesis or general discussion in the volume before 
use What confidence, for example, can we repose in the specu- 
lations of a writer, who gravely entertains a notion, ‘that Adam 
and Eve were giants, and that mankind, from one generation to 
another, owing to poverty and other causes, have diminished in 
size, —-who seems surprized, that the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere should be less dense than the lower,—and who insinuates, 
that polar attraction may twist the fibres of trees? 

Akin to such intellectual weakness is credulity, of which also 
some notable examples occur in the present Journal. Thus, we 
are told of a woman of Lycksele, whose complaints were suppo- 
sed to proceed from a brood of frogs in her stomach, trom havy- 
ing swallowed the spawn of these animals in water. ‘She thought 
that she could feel three of them; and that herself, as well as. 
persons who sat near her, could hear them croak. Her uneasi- 
ness was in some degree alleviated by drinking brandy. Salt had 
no effect in destroying the frogs. Another person who for some 
years had had the same complaint, took doses of Nux vomica, 
and was cured ; but even this powerful remedy had been tried 
on this woman in vain. I advised her to try tar; but that she 
had already taken, without success, having been obliged to throw 
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tion of gathering strawberries, he perceived that the ball had 
struck a stone very near the spot on which he stood. ‘ God be 
praised,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that it did not hit me—The fellow ran 
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home.’ Soon after, we find him bewildered on the dark moun- 
tains, in the midst of a thick fog, which concealed from him the 
sun and moon, and inspired dreadful apprehensions of being 
precipitated into some torrent or abyss. Another fog having 
occasioned uncommon darkness during the night, while he was 
floating down a river on a raft, his crazy vehicle parted in the 
middle of a stream; and he narrowly escaped a watery grave. 

In the forests of Lulean Lapland, danger awaited him in a new 
and still more alarming form, and has given occasion to a more 
animated description. 


“ Several days ago the forests had been set on fire by lightning ; 
and the flames raged at this time with great violence, owing to the 
drought of the season. In many different places, perhaps in nine or 
ten, that came under my notice, the devastation extended several 
miles’ distance. I traversed a space three-quarters of a mile in ex- 
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her gay and verdant attire, was in deep sable—a spectacle more ab- 
horrent to my feelings than to see her clad in the white livery of win- 
ter ; for this, though it destroys the herbage, leaves the roots in safety, 
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of the spots we visited, except in ant-hills, and dry trunks of trees. 
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ed to dismiss the chapter of personal grievances. Whether the 
pleasures of the journey compensated, in the writer’s estimation, 
his many moments of anxiety and apprehension, we pretend not 
to determine ; but the extent of his pecuniary remuneration cer- 
tainly exempts him from all suspicion of a mercenary motive ; 
for the only receipt which he mentions is that of a hundred dol- 
lars of copper money, from the chief clergyman at Tornea ; and 
the whole of his allowance from the Academy of Upsala, is said 
not to have exceeded ten pounds sterling ! We are tempted, in 
short, to harbour a lurking suspicion, that, with the exception of 
the botanical details, which were afterwards expanded and duly 
methodized in the Flora Lapponica, few portions of the Lacheszs 
afforded the author any very soothing recollections, since he could 
_ permit it to remain in its rough unfinished state during the rest 

of his life, and since he appears to have executed only one of the 
three parts of the more condensed narrative which he had destin- 
ed for the use of his learned employers. 

Whatever truth there may be in this surmise, the singular 
document which suggested it, with all its defects and oddities, is 
neither devoid of interest, nor barren of instruction ; but it strong- 
ly savours of that minute and technical propensity which delights 
in the discrimination and marshalling of individual objects, and 
which, though it constituted the most prominent features in the 
scientific character of Linnzus, is certainly to be reckoned among 
the lower elements of philosophy. Few and feeble are any at- 
tempts at hypothesis or general discussion in the volume before 
use What confidence, for example, can we repose in the specu- 
lations of a writer, who gravely entertains a notion, ‘that Adam 
and Eve were giants, and that mankind, from one generation to 
another, owing to poverty and other causes, have diminished in 
size, —who seems surprized, that the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere should be less dense than the lower,—and who insinuates, 
that polar attraction may twist the fibres of trees? 

Akin to such intellectual weakness is credulity, of which also 
some notable examples occur in the present Journal. Thus, we 
are told of a woman of Lycksele, whose complaints were suppo- 
sed to proceed from a brood of frogs in her stomach, trom hav- 
ing swallowed the spawn of these animals in water. ‘She thought 
that she could feel three of them; and that herself, as well as. 
persons who sat near her, could hear them croak. Her uneasi- 
ness was in some degree alleviated by drinking brandy. Salt had 
no effect in destroying the frogs. Another person who for some 
years had. had the same complaint, took doses of Nux vomica, 
and was cured ; but even this powerful remedy had been tried 
on this woman in vain. I advised her to try tar; but that she 
had already taken, without success, having been obliged to throw 
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it up again.’ On this singular passage the learned and facetious 
Editor makes the following remark. ‘ Linneus writes as if he 
did not absolutely disbelieve the existence of these frogs, which 
were as much out of their place as Jonah in the whale’s belly,’ 

To complete the absurdity of the poor woman’s case, Linneus 
himself, in another part of the work, assures us, that Lapland 
produces neither serpents nor frogs. Either he or M. Hogstrém, 
however, must be incorrect with regard to this particular ; for 
the latter informs us, that the natives name one of their months 
from the appearance of these animals—which they moreover be- 
lieve to fall from heaven. Again, we are assured, that some of 
the Finlanders catch bears, by mixing the fresh dung of these 
animals with that of their own cows; as the bears are then fain 
to follow the cows from magical sympathy. The journalist, in- 
deed, does not absolutely assert his belief in this extr ‘aordinary 
species of fascination; but he admits that the effect is ‘ certainly 
not more wondertul than many sympathies upon record.’ In lati 

tude of credence, however, it must be’confessed, that he is occa- 
sionally surpassed by his precursor, Scheffer. ‘ For when the 
devil,’ says the latter, ‘takes a liking to any’person in his infancy, 
as a fit instrument for his designs, he presently seizes on him by 
a disease, in which he haunts them with several apparitions ; 
from whence, according to the capacity of his years and under- 
standing, he learns what belongs to the art. ‘Those which are 
taken thus a second time, see more visions, and gain greater 
knowledge. If they are seized a third time, which is seldom 
without great torment, or utmost danger of their life, the devil 
appears to them in all his shapes.’ &c. 

In the course of this Lapland tour we meet various derivations 
of the name of the country ; some deducing it from the Latin 
lippus (blear-eyed ;) others from the Swedish lappa, to sew or 
patch, ‘because their garments usually answer to that descrip- 
tion ;’ and others from the Finnish /appi, exiles, or runaways, 
presuming on their migration or banishment from Finland ; in 
support of which the learned Scheffer demonstrates that the lan- 
guage of the two countries is radically the same. 

We must be excused, however, from entering farther into 
those points of learning : and truly, if the origin of the most 
illustrious nations be involved in hopeless obscurity, it must seem 
a very idle attempt to ascertain that of the lowest portions of our 
species, whose lot has been cast on the forlorn corners of the 
world. The pious Hogstrém, indeed, who expatiates on the 
marvellous capabilities of the North, and who was probably con- 
vinced, by the redoubtable arguments of Olaus Rudbeck, that the 
garden of Eden was situated in Lapland, by no means a: 
pates in our apathy concerning the pedigree of his hynerhborea: 
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ilock.” Not satisfied with tracing the language of tle Laplanders 
to that of the ancient Jews, he discovers many striking points 
of conformity in their character and usages. The Laplanders, he 
observes, are as much addicted to superstition as the Hebrews 
were of old: The former are, at this day, what the latter once 
were, superstitious, haughty, interested, of a dark complexion, 
and small stature, clad in loose garments, with the neck exposed, 
wearing girdles for ornament, and decking their apparel with 
fringes. ‘I‘he Hebrews, moreover, slaughtered animals, and so do 
the Laplanders :—The latter, like the former, often washed their 
hands :—The Jews never eat the entrails of animals,—nor do the 
Laplanders eat the sinews in the haunch of the rein-deer, but re- 
serve them for thread ; their voracity reminds us of the gluttony 
of the sons of Israel, when they sat by the flesh-pots in Egypt :— 
In imitation of the Patriarchs, the Laplanders dwell in tents ;— 
like the Jews, they denote tenderness by kissing ;—and the burden 
of their love-ditties recals the song of Deborah. 

But to return from these recondite speculations to the volumes 
before us, it is impossible not to regret, that, instead of his halt 
shirts and false sleeves, the author had not been furnished with 
a suitable apparatus of physical instruments, or accompanied by 
an able observer. ‘The mere itinerary, and the distance of each 
stage in Swedish miles, are noted in the Brief Narrative; but 
we look in vain for any map of a country which has been sO 
rarely visited by men of science, or for any accurate data where- 
by to estimate the temperature of its climate, or the elevation of 
its mountains. A portable barometer and thermometer might, 
at least, have been substituted for the hanger; and occasional 
references to the indications of these instruments, would have 
furnished us with more precise meteorological notions than those 
which we are now left to form from incidental hints, dispersed 
through the work. 

Of these last, the amount may be rendered in a few sentences. 
The Alpine regions, it should seem, are utterly impassable ii 
winter, both on account of extreme cold, and of the absence of all 
subsistence for men and rein-deer. In some parts of these inhos- 
pitable mountains, the water of the lakes was frozen to the depth 
of a fathom on the 9th of July ; and the whole range is liable to 
the most violent gusts of wind, which overturn men and sledges 
‘ There are numerous obstacles to the cultivation of this Alpine 
tract. The intense cold of its winters, which exceeds that of any 
country. From the snow lying so long on the ground, the parts 
exposed to the north are incapable of any culture. Frosts are fre- 
quent even in summer. The days are dark in winter. The weather 
is always moist. The soil is of a turfy kind, composed of mosses 
decayed by frost, impregnated with standing water. Good black 
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vegétable mould is not to be met with. Lofty trees cannot ic 
raised, on account of the excessive violence of the wind ;—hence 
there is a great scarcity of wood.’ 

The sagacious Dr. Wahlenberg has attempted to characterize 
the climate of the Lapland Alps, by dividing them into zones, 
and stating the elevation, physical appearances, and temperature 
of each stage of ascent. An extract of his excellent observa- 
tions is subjoined. ‘Phe whole paper is exceedingly interesting ; 
but we can afford room only for the first and concluding para- 


graphs. 


“ On approaching the Lapland Alps (/7all,) we first arrive at the 
line where the Spruce Vir, Pinus Abies, ceases to grow. This tree 
had previously assumed an unusual appearance ; that-of a tall slender 
pole, covered from the ground with short, drooping, dark branches ; 
a gloomy object in these desolate forests! The Rubus arcticus had 
already, before we arrived at this point, ceased to bring its fruit to 
maturity. With the Spruce we lose the Rosa cinnamomea, Conval- 
laria bifolia, &c.; and the borders of the lakes are stripped of their 
ornaments of drundo Phragmites, Lysimachia thyrsiflora, Galium bo- 
reale, and Carex guy Here is the true station of Tussilago 
nivea. (Willd. Sp. Pl. vy. 5. 1790.) The last beaver-houses are seen 
in the rivyulets; and no ine nor perch is to be found in the lakes 
higher up. The boundary of the Spruce Fir is 3200 feet below the 
line of perpetual snow, and the mean temperature is about 3° of Cel- 
sius’s thermometer (374 of Fahrenheit.) 

*“ Above the line of perpetual snow, the cold ts occasionally so much 
diminished, that a few plants of Ranunculus glacialis, and other simi- 
lar ones, may now and then be found, in the clefts of some dark roek 
rising through the snow. This happens even to the height of 500 
feet above that line. Further up, the snow is very rarely moistened : 
yet some umbilicated lichens (Gyropthore, ) &c. still occur in the cre- 
vices of perpendicular rocks, even to the height of 2000 feet above th: 
line of perpetual snow. ‘These are the utmost limits of all vegetation, 
where the mean temperature seems be +1,°1 of Celsius (30 of Fah- 
renheit.) The Snow Bunting, Amberiza nivalis, is the ‘only living 
being that visits this elevated spot.”’ 


Of the climate and weather, during the more merciful months, 
and in the lower regions of Lapland, some vague estimate may 
be formed, from the following particulars. In the province of 
Lycksele, towards the end of May, large pieces of ice still re- 
mained unmelted ; but dwart w ‘Hows and birches were in blos- 
som, and the note of the redwing was heard in the evening. On 
the first of June, the sun disappeared for haif an hour only; but 
the wind blew very cold from the north. On the 15th of the same 
month, our traveller entered the town of Pithoea, just at sun set, 
and went to bed with all expedition, but was quickly startled by 
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. glare of light on the wall of his chamber. ‘ L was alarmed,’ 
says he, ‘ with the idea of fire; but, on looking out of the window, 
saw the sun rising, pertectly red, which I did not expect would 
take place so soon. The cock crowed, the birds began to sing, 
and sleep was banished from my eyelids.’—At this place he ob- 
served, that some young oaks, which had been raised from acorns, 
were mostly killed by the winter frosts ; and that the apple-trees 
were almost entirely destroyed. 

At length, on the 23d of June, we are treated with a glimpse 
of summer. ‘ This day and the two preceding, indeed every 
day since the 18th, had been bright, warm, and for the most part 
calm. The meadows were still fine and beautiful in their aspect, 
and every thing conspired to favour the health and pleasure o! 
ihe beholder. If the summer be indeed shorter here than in any 
other part of the world, it must be allowed at the same time, to 
be nowhere more delightful. Iwas never in my life in better 
health than at present.’ On the 2d of July, deautiful corn (barley, 
or rye) which had been sown on the 25th and 26th of May, had 
shot up so high, as to be laid in some places, by the rain ; and, on 
the 28th of July, harvest commenced in Lulean Lapland. ‘ The 
corn now cutting, though sown but a few days before midsummer, 
was, nevertheless, quite ripe. ‘The cut rye was not yet ripe 
enough to cut; but the winter rye ripens some times before the 
other corn. Thus it appears that corn (barley) springs up and 
ripens at this place in the space of sixty days.’ On the 24th of 
the same month, Linnzus observed a star, for the first time, since 
he had come within the Arctic circle, though there was not dark- 
ness enough to prevent reading or writing. At sun-rise, on the 
Sd of August, the marshes were all white with hoar-frost ; for, 
‘in the preceding night, winter had paid his first visit, and slept 
in the lap of the lovely Flora.’ The aurora borealis was seen at 
Tornea on the 18th of August, and had been visible for a week 
before : But, for a description of this phenomenon in all its glory, 
as well as o; the dreadful cold which reigns even at Tornea dur- 
ing a long winter, we beg leave to refer our readers to the eloquent 
pages of Maupertuis. It deserves to be noted, that, in the Alps 
of Tornea, cold is brought by a south wind ; and that mild wea- 
ther comes from the north;—a circumstance which favours the 
supposition, that, under the pole, there ts a considerable extent of 
open sea. 

Some very rainy and foggy days are duly commemorated in 
the Journal; and three or four instances of thunder storms arc 
distinctly recorded ; besides which, we are informed, that it fre- 
quently thunders in winter. We are the more desirous of noting 
these details ; because it is commonly alledged, that thunder is a 

very rare occurrence in high northern latitudes, and especially in 
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Lapland. Neither are we prepared to assert, that the forests of 
anne country are never fired by lightning ; and: in the case al- 

eady quoted, the conflagration may have been caused by a bona 
fide discharge of the electrical fluid: But Linnzus seems not to 
have been aware, that the Laplanders frequently set fire to the 
woods, to prevent the timber from being used for the operations 
of mining. If they know of the existence of any metallic ore, 
they also studiously conceal it, that they may not be subjected to 
the toil of working it, to gratify the cupidity of the Swedish co- 
lonists, who pay them ver y ill for their labours. Hogstrom states 
this fact in the strongest terms ; and adds, that a Laplander: hav- 
ing discovered a rich mine of silver, every family of the district 
gave him a rein-deer, on the express condition, that he would not 
reveal the secret to the strangers. 

‘aking these circumstances, then, into consideration, as well 
as the low state of geological science at the period when Linnzus 
made his observations, and his decided predilection for Botany 
and Zoology, we can be at no loss to aceount for his very’ crude 
and impertect indications of the nature of the soil, and of its mi- 
neral productions. In the mere catalogue, however, of specimens 
collected in the Lapland Tour, which is set torth not without 
some air of parade, we had looked for a more varied and precise 
list than that of thirteen articles, including four varieties of real 
or supposed alum (for one of them has no taste), two of silver 
ore, various alpine micaceous stones, marl, quartz, sandstone, con- 
taining three per cent. of iron, black slate, petrified cords, and 
ridescent fluors. In a country whose surface is so much broken 
by hills and water-courses, as that of Lapland, ample stores of mi- 
neral riches may, probably, one day reward the searches of the 
curious; but the mining art can never be practised on an exten- 
sive and profitable scale, till regular communications be establish- 
ed, and the inhabitants treated with justice and humanity. Ac- 
curate observations and trials, also, should be instituted, before 
much expense be incurred in the excavation of the soil, or the 


erection of machinery ; and sober calculations should be made of 


the number of workable days, and the quantity of attainable fucl. 

In a geological point of view, we have scarcely patience to 
dwell for a moment on the very loose and undefined intimations 
which are scattered at random through the Journal. If granite, 
of all different kinds existing in the world, abounds every where 
in the forests, why not describe a few of the more rare and beau- 
tiful varieties? What scientific ideas can we possibly attach to 
such expressions as Jarge red stones ; a stone which appears to be 
of a very compound kind; mixed spar, which composes a moun- 


tain; stones all of a fossile kind; a cturtous stone or radiaied 


stat composed of square parts; a@ curious wron ore; a curtous 
ind of limestone, &c. &ce? 
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Various mineral springs are pointed out, in different parts of 
the country ; and most of them, we presume, impregnated with 
iron, because an ochreous appearance and filmy surface are more 
han once mentioned. In other instances, however, we are yet 
in total darkness respecting their ingredients and properties. Of 
that, for example, near Swartlar, we are very ingenuously told, 
that ‘ whatever may be its qualities, nobody has yet made any in- 
quiries concerning them.’ Of the dest which our traveller met 
with in the north, and which is situated on the south-west side 
of Tornea, we should have been glad of a little more details; but 
we are dismissed from the salutary fountain with the laconic in- 
formation, that its water is ot z/l-tasted; and that it comes out, 
soiled, as it were, from the earth, and covered withscum. The 
taste of the mineral water at Ulaborg also seemed good. All these 
streams, however, are not to be tasted with impunity; for a gou- 
ty Dean had chalk-stones formed by tampering with the Lulean 
spring ; and, by drinking of one of the sources at Robick, ‘ seve- 
ral persons have lost their lives.’ 

The enumeration and description of the various species of ve- 
getables with which we are here presented, are far more ample 
and satisfactory : but our botanical readers, to whom alone they 
can prove acceptable, require not to be told, that they appear to 
far greater advantage in the /’Jora Lapponica, of which an ex- 
cellent edition was published, not many years ago, by the learned 
editor of the present work. We may be permitted, however, in 
passing, to express our agreeable surprise at meeting with the 
vernal anemone, herb Paris, hops, truffles, and tobacco, in such 
northern latitudes, and to exhibit the following sample of West- 
bothnian horticulture. 


“ In the garden the Governor showed me (May 24,) the garden 
orache, sallad, and red cabbage, which last thrives very well, though 
the white will not come to perfection here ; also garden cresses, winter 
cresses (Erysimum barbarea, 8. #1. Sues.) scurvy-grass, chamomile, 
spinach, onions, Iceks, chives, cucumbers, columbines, carnations, 
sweet williams, gooseberries, currants, the barberry, elder, guelder-rose 
and lilac.—Potatoes here are not larger than poppyheads. Tobacco, 
managed with the greatest care, and when the season is remarkably 
favourable, sometimes perfects seed. Dwarf French beans thrive 
pretty well; but the climbing kinds never succeed. Broad beans come 
io perfection; but peas, though they form pods, never ripen. Roses, 
apples, pears, plums, hardly grow at all, though cultivated with the 
greatest attention. The garden, however, aflords good radishes, mus- 
tard, and horse-radish, and especially leeks, chives, winter-cresses, co- 
lumbines, goose-tongue (Achillea ftarmica), rose-campion (Agrostem- 
ma coronaria), scurvy-grass, Currants, gap, barberries, wild 
rose, and lovage (Lirusticum levisticnz), though scarcely cherries, 
apples, or phims.” 
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Some sensible observations occur on the pasture grounds o; 
Lycksele Lapland; and the author betrays an amiable and patrio- 
tic anxiety in searching for means to prevent the recurrence of 
rushy plants and mosses where the soil has been reclaimed by 
draining. Had he lived in the present times, he would have pro- 
bably recommended a dose of the curzous limestone. ‘Vhe colo- 
nists settled in Lapmark sow a great deal of turnip seed, which 
frequently succeeds. So fond are the native Laplanders of this 
root, that they will often give a cheese in exchange for a turnip; 
‘ than which,’ as the sage writer of the Journal very profoundly 
observes, ‘ nothing can be more foolish.’ 

If we next turn our attention to the zoological items of this 
curious medley, the Rein-deer, as might be expected, will be 
found to be the most prominent object. The numerous detached 
notices concerning its history and economical uses, would, if 
strung together, compose a moderately sized pamphlet ; but they 
are of too multifarious a complexion to be reduced into a conve- 
nient abstract ; and we pass them over in silence with the less re- 
luctance, because their amount is already very agreeably detailed 
in the fourth volume of the Amenitates Academica. In this place, 
therefore, we shall merely beg leave to observe, that the clatter- 
ing noise of the hoofs is differently explained in two different pas- 
sages; that the circumstance of this herbivorous animal feeding 
on frogs, snakes, and demmings, is nearly as extraordinary as the 
disgusting mode of mutilating the bucks in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the country; and that a single wolf will sometimes kil! 
twenty or thirty deer at a time; whereas the bear can scarcely 

catch one of them, unless it comes on it unawares 


“ Hunting the bear is often undertaken by a single man, who, hav- 
ing discovered the retreat of the animal, takes his dog along with him, 
and advances towards the spot. The jaws of the dog are tied round 
with a cord, to prevent his barking; and the man holds the other end 
of this cord in his hand. As soon as the dog smells the bear, he be- 
gins to show signs of uneasiness, and by dragging at the cord informs 
his master that the object of his pursuit is at no great distance. When 
the Laplander by this means discovers on which side the bear is sta- 
tioned, he advances in such a direction that the wind may blow from 
‘he bear to him, and not the contrary ; for otherwise the animal would, 
by the scent, be aware of his approach, though not able to see an ene- 
my at any considerable distance, being half blinded by the sunshine. 
When he has gradually advanced to within gunshot of the bear, he 
fires upon him: and this is the more easify accomplished in autumn, 
as the bear is then more fearless, and is continually prowling about 
for berries of different kinds, on which he feeds at that season of the 
vear. Should the man chance to miss his aim, the furious beast will! 
lirectly turn upon him in a rage, and the httle Laplander is obliged to 
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ake to his heels with all possible speed, leaving his knapsack behind 
him on the spot. The bear coming up with this, seizes upon it, biting 
and tearing it into a thousand pieces, While he is thus venting his 
jury, and bestowing alt his attention upon the knapsack, the Laplander 
takes the opportunity ef loading his gun, and firing a second time: 
when he is generally sure of hitting the mark: and the bear either 
falls upon the spot, or runs away.” 


Baron Grundell showed the author skins of blue and black 
foxes; and mentioned, that he had sent to the King of Sweden 
alive Farf or Glutton; and that he once had ancther of the same 
species so much domesticated, that when he would have turned 
it into the water it would not leave him, nor would it feed on 
any kind of live fish. Linnzus asserts, without quoting his au- 
thority, that it never meddles with the rein-deer; by which he 
alludes, we presume, to the tame flocks near dwellings ; for Thras- 
cheninnikow, if we rightly recollect, in his description of Kamts- 
chatka, positively states, that, to compensate for the slowness of 
its motions in the pursuit of prey, it lurks in the branches of trees, 
to surprise the horse, elk or rein-deer that may accidentally come 
within its reach; and that it darts on them from its hiding-place 
with unerring certainty, fixing itself between the shoulders with 
its teeth and claws, maintaining its position, and sucking the 
blood of its enraged victim, till the latter falls down, exhausted 
with pain and fatigue. ‘lhe same author, we believe, alludes to 
the stratagem to which it has been known to have recourse, in 
order to allure the rein-deer, namely, by threwing down some of 
that animal’s beloved moss, so as to divert its attention. But the 
accounts of the Glutton’s eating tll its skin is ready to give way, 
and of its being obliged to unload itself, by squeezing its body be- 
tween two trees, are quite fabulous, and might with more plausibi- 
lity be referred to some Romanemperor or city corporation. Tho’ 
the Glutton has his name from his voracity, his appetite, it should 
seem, is not always of that insatiable nature which has been as- 
cribed to him. ‘The individual, indeed, which was kept at Dres- 
den, would easrly despatch thirteen pounds of flesh in a day; but 
that which Buffon possessed, though it fed with great greediness, 
consumed only four pounds ; and another, belonging to the Hud- 
son’s- Bay Company, was usually satisfied with the ordinary allow- 
ance of a mastiff dog. In fact, the more closely that we investi- 
gate the history of any species ‘of animal, the greater diversities, 
both of physical and intellectual temperament, we shall probably 
find to obtain among the individuals of which that species is com- 
posed. Gmelin, we believe, is solitary in the opinion that this 
animal inhabits the warmer regions of the globe, equally with the 
tatitudes of the North. But, even the weight of his name is in 
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sufficient to establish such a curious fact, unless it can be proved 
by the distinct and respectable testimony of some ocular witness, 

We could have wished to have offered some remarks on the 
Lemming, and other native quadrupeds of Lapland, which the 
author sometimes deigns to describe by characteristic definitions; 
but few of which he recommends to our attention, by noting their 
peculiarities of physiology or disposition. His observations on 
the common seal, appended to the Journal, are less exceptionable 
in this point of view ; but they are not free from inaccuracy ; and 
the subject readily admits of more varied and entertaining illus- 
tration. We have searched in vain for any specific account of 
the breed of Lapland dogs; of which, Regnard informs us, that 
they are trained to rock the children in the cradle; an office which 
they are said to perform with great gentleness and attention. 

As our limits, however, unavoidably compel us to quicken our 
critical pace, we hasten to observe, that the list of the feathered 
tribe which the most diligent scrutiny could extract from these 
pages, is far from numerous, especially when we reflect on the 
multitudes which resort to the lakes and marshy grounds of the 
northern latitudes, for the important purpose of breeding. — Fre- 
quent mention is made of the cock of the wood and the ptarmi- 
gan; and we meet with the ‘names of black-grous, snipe, swan, 
crane, ruff and reeve, sandpiper, ringed plover, wild and tufted 
duck, black-throated diver, gull, goosander, razorbill, little-eared 
grebe, common and eagle owl, crow, sprike, cuckoo, thrush, wa- 
ter-wagtail, cross-bill, yellow and snow bunting, mountain finch, 
thrush, &c. The wheat-ear and ortolan started on us rather by 
surprise. Some swallows were observed in a fen, on the 24th of 
May ; but the species is not particularized; nor do we find the 
most distant allusion to the very pointed assertion of Regnard, 
that swallows are often taken by the fishermen from beneath the 
ice of the lakes and rivers, and completely revived by the appli- 
cation of a due degree of heat. | 

The catalogue of fishes is still less copious than that of birds. 
Pike, perch, salmon and charr, appear to be very abundant ; but 
the sey, swordfish, grayling, lamprey, gwiniad, and some of the 

smaller Cyprini, are also incidentally noticed. 

The insects, and more imperfect animals need not for a mo- 
ment detain us; for such of them as were deemed rare or curious 
by the Journalist, are now much better known, and have been 
more skilfully delineated by our recent entomologists. 

From the very loose and ambiguous manner in which the au- 
chor’s observations on the Laplanders are scattered over his pages, 
we cannot always determine whether they were meant to apply 
to the whole population of Swedish Lapland, or only to the in- 
sabitants of particular districts or provinces. Of seventy thou 
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sand individuals, however, dispersed over a wide extent of deso- 
late surface, we need not very anxiously investigate the diversi- 
ties of condition; nor need we seek to apportion among them, 
with scrupulous precision, the hurried comments of a passing 
visitor. 

Much has been said of their dwarfish stature ; and Linnzus, 
who never met with any of them taller than himself, ascribes their 
diminutive size to the scantiness of their diet, and the severity 
of their climate. At the same time, we must not absolutely de- 
press to the pigmy standard; for, of the many natives of both 
sexes whom Maupertuis had occasion to observe, one of the 
smallest was a well-proportioned woman, who measured four feet 
two inches and five lines. He likewise remarks, that the boys have 
often the semblance of mature years, and are frequently employ- 
ed in driving the puléas, or sledges, so as to be mistaken for men. 
Hogstrom frequently met with natives of the different provinces, 
whose height was between five and six feet ; but-still they appear- 
ed low, from the want of artificial heels, and their slouching gait. 
Their dark complexion is probably only the effect of the smoke 
in which they are doomed to pass such a considerable portion of 
their existence ; for we are told in the 2d vol. (p. 18.), that the 
fairness of the bodies of ‘ these dark-faced people, rivalled that of 
any lady whatever.’ Hogstr6m will not allow that they are.at all 
deformed ; and even admires their female figures, notwithstand- 
ing the broad face and pointed chin. Were we to judge of the 
attractions of these Arctic damsels, from two specimens exhibited 
by the exploring naturalist, we might readily excuse his silence on 
their beauty and accomplishments. 


‘¢] was accompanied by a person, whose appearance was such, 
that at first I did not know whether I beheld a man or awoman. I 
scarcely believe that any poetical description of a fury could come up 
to the idea which this Lapland fair one excited. It might well be 
imagined that she was truly of Stygian origin. Her stature was very 
diminutive ; her face of the darkest brown, from the effects of smoke ; 
her eyes dark and sparkling ; her eye-brows black ; her pitchy-colour- 
ed hair hung loose about her head; and on it she wore a flat red cap. 
She had a gray petticoat; and from her neck, which resembled the 
skin of a frog, were suspended a pair of large loose breasts of the same 
brown complexion, but encompassed, by way of ornament, with brass 
rings. Round her waist she wore a girdle ; and on her feet a pair of 
half boots. 

“ Opposite to me sat an old woman, with one leg bent, the other 
straight. Her dress came no lower than her knees; but she had a 
belt embroidered with silver. Her gray hair hung straight down, and 
she had a wrinkled face, with blear-eyes. Her countenance was alto- 
zether of the Lapland cast. Her fingers were scraggy and withered. 
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**** Next to her sat her husband, a young man, six and thirty 
vears of age, who, for the sake of her large herds of rein-deer, had al- 
ready been married ten years to this old hag.” 


In regard to the usual term of life to which the Laplanders 
attain, we are furnished with no precise data. Regnard, with all 
the ease of a I’renchman, asserts, that it is very considerable ; 
and that some of them have even completed a century and a half. 
The premature looks of old age which disfigure their youth ; the 
rigours of their protracted winter; and the wretched tenor of 
their existence, forbid us to credit such unreasonable accounts of 
their longevity. Besides, they are very unskilful in the compu- 
tation of time; and, as our honest Swede reminds us, have no 
almanacks ; so that they may be ignorant or careless of the chro- 
nology of their earthly pilgrimage. Linnzus, however, positive- 
ly states, that they are a healthy race, a fact which we are not 
prepared to deny ; although one or two of the nine reasons which 
he assigns for it will admit of dispute ; and one or two more are 
rather at variance with some of his own allegations in other parts 
of the work. ‘Their nosology, if fully and faithfully recorded, is 
certainly far from complicated. The w/lem is a vioient cholic, in- 
duced by drinking the warm sea-water when they cannot procure 

fresh. When thus attacked, they have recourse to soot, snuff, 
salt, and other remedies. They are likewise afflicted with asthma, 

epilepsy, scurvy, swelling of the uvula, goitres, pleurisy, rheuma- 
tic pains, lumbago, headaches, St. Anthony’ s fire, and disorders 
in the stomach and bowels. Owing to the thinness of the popu- 
lation, the variolous contagion is seldom propagated over any con- 
siderable tract of country: nor can we, by any means, vouch for 
the accuracy of the ensuing paragraph. ‘I was informed, that 
in this neighbourhood [an alpine district] the zxacudated small-pox 
is remarkably fatal. If the patients have but seventy or eighty 
pustules, they die of it as of the plague: they fly to the moun- 
tains, when infected, and die. The same is the case with the 
measles. It appears that both these diseases are aggravated by 
the violent cold, whence the patients die in so miserable a man- 
ner.’—* Itis not impossible,’ observes Dr. Smith, ‘that Linneus 
might be misled here by the prejudices of his time, or by those of 
the people from whom he obtained his account.’ In the earlier 
period of his life, he was somewhat notorious for facility of be- 
lief ; but, in the present instance, we conceive it to be very pro- 
bable, that he had misinterpreted the language of the natives, 
and that their report applied to natural small-pox ; because, if 
the effects of inoculation had been found so baneful, they would 
at once have desisted from it. At the same time, if they fly to 
‘he mountains when under the disorder, we need not wonder that. 
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they perish. Fevers and agues, it is alledged, are by no means 
common; and chilblains not more so than in other countries. 
Coughs and dropsies are very rare ; and stone and gout quite 
inknown. <A long endurance of intense cold, coarse and pre- 
carious fare, smoky and close air, and inattention to personal 
cleanliness, can certainly never conduce to a sound and vigorous 
state of the human constitution : but there are countervailing cri- 
cumstances in the lot of the Laplander, which ought not to be 
overlooked, and which may In great measure compensate the 
privation of physicians and apothecaries ;—such are, their roam- 
ing disposition, their addiction to hunting and fishing, and their 
tendance of the rein-deer, which habituate them to air and exer- 
cise: the manual, yet not oppressive occupation, in which so 
many individuals in a rude state of society are unavoidably en- 
gaged ; their partiality to various preparatione of milk ; ‘thei 
warms clothing ; ; their provision of Lichen plicatus and Carex 
sylvatica against damp and cold feet; and their happy ignorance 
of the follies and dissipations of more refined: states of society. 

Of their few medical nostrums, most seem to be abundantly 
absurd, or fantastical ; but the tou/e, which is the most popular : 
may, in various cases, be attended with beneficial results. ‘ Their 
moxa, as the Japanese call it, but which they term fow/e, is made 
of a fine fungus found on the birch, and always chosen from the 
south side of the tree. Of this they apply a piece as large as a 
pea, upon the afflicted part, setting fire to it with a twig of birch, 
and letting it burn gradually away. This is repeated two or three 
times. It produces a sore that will often keep open for six months 
afterwards, nor must it be closed till it heals spontaneously. This 
remedy is used for all aches and pains ; as the headache, tooth- 
ache, pleurisy, pain in the stomach, lumbago, &c. It is the uni- 
versal medicine of the Laplanders, and may be called their little 
physician.’ 

In some cases, it would seem, that infant children are fed with 
unboiled milk, through a horn. In general, they pass much oi 
their time in a cradle, lined with the hair of rein-deer and sphag’- 
num palustre, being frequently either rocked or swung, and some 
times tied close down in a wooden or leathern case. In fou 
months, they are able to stand on their feet ; but many of them, 
we presume, fall a sacrifice to improper management, especially 
to a very early exposure to cold. In this way only can we explain 
the stationary or rather retrograde state of population, in a coun- 
try whose inhabitants are averse to migration, and exempted from 
the services of war. 

On the subject of diet we can only remark, that it either va- 
ries very considerably in different districts, or ‘that some incon- 
sistencies have found their way into the author’s note-book 
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Thus, in one passage, we find the natives feeding almost exclu- 
sively on fish; in another, on milk and cheese; and again, in a 
third, devouring their rein-deer with wasteful extravagance. In 
one place, we are led to infer, that water is their sole ‘bev erage 5 
nay, we are positively told, that they use no artificial spirits: yet 
honourable mention is often made of brandy ;—in all matrimo- 
nial negociations, it is a sine qua non s—and, as we learn from 
the author’s direct testimony, it is the liquor of which they are 
most passionately fond. 

Linnzus not only confirms the accounts of other writers rela- 
tive to the swiftness of foot for which the Laplanders have been 
celebrated, but formally discusses ezeAt causes of their remarka- 
ble hastiieen. Even a boat thrown over a man’s shoulders, does 
not always retard this quickness of pace. ‘ My companion, after 
committing all my property to my own care, laid his knapsack on 
his back, and turning the boat bottom upwards, placed the two 
oars longitudinally, so as to cross the seats. ‘These rested on his 
arms, as he carried the boat over his head ; and thus he scamper- 
ed away, over hills and valleys,—so that the devil himself could 
not haye come up with him.’ 

In the construction of their canoes and sledges, the harnessing 
of their rein-deer, the manufacture of fine thread from the sinews 
of these animals, &c. these demi-barbarians discover considera- 
ble ingenuity ; but the ordinary details of their domestic econo- 
my bespeak no intellectual superiority, and required not to be 
specially registered. ‘To what purpose, for example, should we 
be informed, that some of the Lulean Laplanders clean their half- 
boots and harnessing with the fat of fish, while others procure 
blacking from Norway ? Or, what will it avail us to know, that, 
in their huts, these same Luleans stir the pot when boiling, with 
an oblong board, placed transversely at the end of a pole? Many 
objects of equal importance are not only described with phleg- 
matic circumstantiality, but, moreover, illustrated by sketches of 
a truly Scandinavian aspect. 

If proofs were wanted of the boorishness of Lapland manners, 
it nicks suffice to mention, that the occupiers of a hut sleep, in 
the costume of nature, on skins of rein. deer, spread over a layer 
of dwarf birch ;—that ‘ the sexes rise from the simple couch, and 
dress themselves promiscuously, without any shame or conceal- 
ment ;’—that they never cut their hair ; and only occasionally 
employ a comb, or any similar instrument ;—and that the conse- 
quences are, accordingly, too moving to be described. Shirts and 
shifts, and a laundress or washerwoman, are alike unknown ; but 
we must do them the justice to state, that they wash their dishes 
with their fingers, ‘ squirting water out of their mouths on the 
spoons At one moment, we are told, that the women do almost 
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every thing but actually wear the breeches ; and, at another, we 
find that they really do wear them in winter, which, being inter- 
preted, is at least nine months in the year. The men, however, 
seem to have reserved the exclusive privilege of cookery ; ; *SO that 
the master of a family has no occasion to speak a good word to 
his wife, when he wishes to give a hospitable entertainment to 
his guests.’—-* When Linneus,’ says.the editor, ‘ wrote this sen- 
tence, he seems to have had a presentiment of his own matrimo- 
nial fate,—just the reverse, in this very point, of that he was de- 
scribing.’ 

The moral and religious character of such beings as we have 
contemplated, cannot reasonably be supposed to be of the purest 
or most exalted nature ; and though they recal to the writer’s 
imagination the silver and the golden age of Ovid, and the times 
of the patriarchs, and have suggested to Thomson some lines of 
beautiful fiction ; it must not be dissembled, that they are pinch- 
ed by cold, or tortured by gnats ; that they dwell in smoke, with 
weak or distempered vision ; that they are filthy, lazy, ignorant, 
superstitious, and knavish. ‘To complete the picture of their 
misery, their interests in the fisheries are postponed by govern- 
ment to those of Finnish colonists ; and they are compelled, often 
at the risk of their lives, to attend on the church festivals, in the 
spring. 

Before we close our report of this very extraordinary produc- 
tion, we deem it only an act of justice to the learned and labori- 
ous editor, to mention, that he has bestowed much trouble in de- 
cyphering: the original manuscript, and in procuring a faithful 
version of its miscellaneous contents. Even the fac-similes of the 
rough drawings, though executed in a very different style from 
the pretty plates of Mr. Ackermann’s Repository, contribute 
nevertheless, to the graphic and ghostly air of the whole perfor- 
mance. We certainly could have tolerated a more literal allow- 
ance of marginal annotation, illustrative of the laconic, desultory, 
and sometimes contradictory allegations of the text: But Dr. 
Smith has evinced his usual perspicacity in adjusting the nomen- 
clature of many plants and animals which had been set down un- 
der vague or obsolete appellations. 

We should also, perhaps, advert to those blind worshippers of 
the name of Linnzus, who we understand, have expressed their 
regret, that a work which may be supposed to lower the dignity 
of their idol, should have been rendered accessible to the profane 
vulgar. But we must be contented briefly to remind them, that 
the scraps of a portfolio can never, by the thinking part of man 
kind, be assumed as the basis of literary reputation ; that th« 
volumes before us are not infected with the nauseous vanity 
which pervades the author’s diary of his life—but, under a ruc: 
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and slovenly exterior, contain much curious information ; and 
that, unless we be permitted to contemplate distinguished indivi- 
duals in their unreserved moments, we shall be in danger of 
forming very erroneous estimates of human character and of hu- 


man nature. 
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FROM THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


Memoirs of the late Reverend George Whitefield, A. M. of Pembroke College, 
Oxford ; Chaplain to the late Right Hon. Selina, Countess Dowager of Hun. 
tingdon, &c. &c. Compiled by the late Reverend John Gilles, D. D. Minister 
of the College Church of Glasgow. Revised, corrected, and republished. 
London: 1811; and Dublin: 1811.* 


THERE are no events that more deserve the investigation of 
the politician and the philosopher, than those great moral move- 
ments, by which the repose of nations is sometimes interrupted. 
Political changes often exert but a temporary influence upon the 
fortunes and character of a people ; but the developement of a 
new moral principle, or the incorporation of a new religious dog- 
ma with the popular creed, like the electric fluid, acts upon the 
mass, and quickens every particle into lite. Indeed political re- 
volutions, as that of 1688, in our own country, and the recent 
dissolution of the old monarchy of France, often originate in 
moral or religious causes. This being the case, it is to be la- 
mented that political writers should have given so small a part 
of their attention to moral questions. 

Of all the assaults upon existing opinions and habits, none has 
been more marked by peculiarity, and by the importance of its 
consequences, than the rise of methodism in the middle of the 
last century. Not less than 150,000 persons in this country have 
adopted the creed and the discipline of Mr. Wesley alone. The 
followers of Mr. Whitefield were never organized into a regular 
body, and now, for the most part, consist of independent congre- 
gations. It is therefore difficult to ascertain their numbers ; but 
they are daily sending off large accessions to other bodies of se- 
paratists. The zeal of one division of this ‘ecclesiastical army is 
by no means abated. The followers of Wesley erect seventy or 
eighty new chapels annually ; and are establishing themselves by 
various means In every village of the land. Their zeal also and 
a few of their fundamental opinions have communicated them- 


* The references are made to the Dublin edition, unless expressly stated to 
ae otherwise. 
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selves to many of the clergy of the establishment; and a partial 
change is working in the character of the church. » 

Mr. G. Whitefield was born in 1714. At school he was dis- 
tinguished for his powers of elocution, and his love of theatrical 
amusements. It appears also that a more than ordinary serious- 
ness on religious subjects discovered itself in his early days. In 
the year 1735 he became acquainted with John and Charles Wes- 
ley, and with Mr. Harvey, the author of the Meditations; and 
joined them in establishing a society for their common advance- 
ment in religion and knowledge, which, from the regularity of 
the scheme, soon obtained for its members the name of metho- 
dists. 

In 1736 he was ordained by Bishop Benson, at an earlier age 
than that prelate usually appointed for ordination. He preached 
the first Sunday after this ceremony, and not without some of 
the influence which afterwards accompanied his ministry. His 
next measures are worth recording, as in some degree prognos- 
ticating the desultory and vagrant career of his after life. ‘ The 
next week,’ it is said ‘ he set out for Oxford, whither he inclined 
to go rather than to the parish which the bishop would have as- 
signed him.’ p. 8. He next took possession of a London pul- 
pit; returned to Oxford ; went to the small village of Dummer, 
in Hampshire ; and there, his ardent spirit ill brooking the tram- 
mels of ordinary labour, and the narrow bounds of the old world, 
upon receiving a letter from Mr. Wesley, which he interpreted 
into a call from God, he set out to take his leave of his friends 
at Bristol and Gloucester, previous to his voyage to Georgia. 
‘It was in this journey,’ says his biographer ‘ that God began to 
bless his ministry in an uncommon manner. Wherever he preach- 
ed multitudes flocked together, so that the heat of the churches 
was scarce supportable.—He was indefatigable in his labours, 
generally preaching four times on Sunday, besides reading 
prayers twice or thrice, and walking ten or twelve miles.’ 

At Bristol, where he chiefly laboured, the effect was incredi~- 
bly great. ‘Some hung upon the rails, others climed up the leads 
of the church, and altogether made the church itself so hot with 
their breath, that the steam would fall from the pillars like rain.’ 
Though he soon preached nine times in the week, thousands went 
away unable to obtain admission. * When the sacrament was 
administered early in the morning, you might see the streets 
filled with people going to church, with lanthorns in their hands.’ 
Having collected considerable sums in aid of certain institutions 
in Georgia, he embarked in 1737. On the voyage, according to 
the statement of our biographer, the captain, and at least half the 
crew, became his converts. The discharge of his ministerial 
functions in this first visit to Georgia indicated, that at that time, 
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at least, his zeal was tempered by prudence. His plumage was 
yet incomplete. Having projected the plan of an orphan- house 
in Georgia, in imitation of that at Halle, he reimbarked in 1738 
for England. Having once more resumed his ministerial la- 
bours, he soon found some of the pulpits of the establishment 
shut against him, and was coldly received by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the heads of the clergy. 

Whilst in London a new society was formed, chiefly of the 
old Oxford members, with the addition of shout a hundred 
others. He himself describes their meetings, p. 26. ‘It wasa 
Pentecost season indeed. Sometimes whole nights were spent 
in prayer. Often have we been filled as with new wine; and 
often have I seen them overwhelmed with the Divine Presence, 
and cry out, “ Will God, indeed, dwell with man upon earth? 
How dreadful is this place! &c.”’? Some person at this period 
having asked, ‘ What need of going abroad—have we not Indi- 
ans enough at home—if you have a mind to convert Indians, 
there are colliers enough at Kingswood ?)—He immediately un- 
dertook this mission ; and finding no place for worship suited to 
his purpose, he here first, in his own strong language, took, like 
his Lord, a mountain for his pulpit, and the skies for his sound- 
ing board,’ and soon preached to twenty thousand people in the 
open air. There is something touching in the marks by which 
he recognized the effect of his sermons upon the poor colliers. 
' ap first discovery,’ says he, ‘ of their being affected was to see 

e white gutters made by their tears, which plentifully fell down 
he black cheeks as they came out of their coalpits.’’ The scene 
he describes was such, perhaps, as might have stimulated to ex- 
cess a better regulated mind than that of Whitefield. ‘ The open 
firmament above—the prospect of the adjacent fields, with the 
sight of thousands and thousands, some in coaches, some on 
horseback and some in the trees, and at times all affected and 
drenched in tears together, to which sometimes was added the 
solemnity of the evening, was almost too much for, and quite 
overcame me.’ 

From Bristol he went a second time to Wales, thence through 
different cities in the West of England, and at length to London. 
There he proclaimed his intention to preach in Moor Fields. 
The manner of announcing this event to his friends is descrip- 
tive of the man. ‘To-day my master, by his providence and 
spirit, compelled me to preach in the church-yard at Islington. 
To-morrow I am to repeat that mad trick; and on Sunday to 
go out into Moor Fields. The word of the Lord runs and is 
glorified. People’s hearts seem quite broken. I preach till 1 
sweat through and through.’ Letter 46.—'The concourse of 


hearers was enormous, and the personal danger of the preacher 
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considerable ; but he was not to be daunted. Soon after he 
transplanted his pulpit to Kennington Common, and Blackheath, 
and at all these places frequently addressed twenty thousand peo- 
ple. He also made another voyage to America, and founded his 
orphan-house in Georgia; having, in his rapid course, planted 
the standard of methodism in several provinces of that country. 
A curious anecdote is recorded in the journal of one of his fellow 
travellers at this period. ‘ Heard of a drinking club that had a 
negro boy attending them, who used to mimic people for their 
diversion. The gentlemen bid him mimic Mr. Whitefield, which 
he was very unwilling to do, but they insisted upon it. He stood 
up and said, “ I speak the truth in Christ—I lie not—unless you 
repent you will all be damned.” ‘This unexpected speech broke 
up the club, which has not met since.’ In this expedition he 
preached in churches, meeting-houses, and under the only can- 
opy large enough, perhaps, either for his zeal or his ambition, 
the skies. One letter, written in America, and describing the 
effects of his preaching, says—‘* He preached his farewell ser- 
mon to twenty-three thousand people. Such a power and pre- 
sence of God with a preacher I never saw before.’ Another 
says, ‘ His head, his heart, his hands seem to be full of his Mas- 
ter’s business. Every eye is fixed upon him, and every ear 
chained to him. Most are very much affected, and a general 
seriousness excited. His address, especially to the passions, is 
wonderful.’ In his written journal of this expedition, he says 
‘It is 75 days since I arrived. I have been enabled to preach 
175 times. I have travelled upwards of 800 miles, and gotten 
upwards of 700/. for the Georgian orphans.—Praise the Lord, 
O my soul” 

On his return to England, 1741, he found his popularity much 
decreased by his letter against the ‘ Whole (which he calls the 
half) Duty of Man;’ by his attack (wholly unwarrantable) of 
Archbishop Tillotson ; and by his contest with Mr. Wesley, upon 
the controverted topic of Calvinism. The tens of thousands, who 
in this wise and somewhat theological age, presume to delineate 
the map of our national religion, and to hut down our heresics 
for us, are very apt to forget that all Methodists are not Cal- 
vinists ; but most of them implacable foes of Calvinism. Those 
_ five points, upon which all ages have divided, separated Wesley 
and Whitefield, and it will help our portrait of the latter to ex- 
tract part of his address to his original master upon this occ2- 
sion. Having declared that he ‘should sink under a dread o: 
his impending trials without his Calvinistic supports’—having 
called the Arminianism of Mr. Wesley ‘ dishonouring God,’— 
‘blasphemy,’ and_so forth, he concludes with the following apos- 
trophe—‘ Dear, dear sir, O be not offended! For Christ’s anke 
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be not rash! Give yourself to reading—study the covenant o: 
grace—down with your carnal reasoning !—be a little child, ana 
then, instead of pawning your salvation as you have done, i in a 
late hymn book, if the doctrine of universal redemption be no: 
true, you will compose a hymn im praise of sovereign, distin- 
guishing grace. God knows my heart—I love and honour you 

—and when I come to judgment will thank you before men and 
angels for what you have, under God, done for my soul. There 
Tam persuaded I shall see dear Mr. Wesley convinced of elec- 
tion and everlasting love.’ Works, vol. 4. 

His popularity, however, was eclipsed but for a moment. The 
Tabernacle was soon built in Moorfields ; the congregation, it 
possible, increased ; his avowed Calvinism, indeed, as he tells 
us, gave offence to ‘the regular clergy. ‘I'he Scotch Presbytery 
also condemned his invasion of all the discipline and rites behind 
which they, scarcely less than ourselves, have found it necessary 
to entrench their religion. 

We extract a curious account of a sort of pitched-battle about 
this period between Mr. Whitefreld and the mountebanks at Bar- 
tholomew fair. 


“It had been the custom, for many years past, in the holiday sea- 
sons, to erect booths in Moorfields, for mountebanks, players, puppet- 
shows, &c. which were attended, from morning till night, by innume- 
rable multitudes of the lowest sort of people. He formed a resolution 
to preach the gospel among them; and executed it. On Whit Mon- 
day, at six o’clock in the morning, attended by a large congregation 
of praying people, he began. ‘Thousands, who were w alting there, 
gaping for their usual diversions, all flocked round him. His tex’ 
was, John iii. 14. ‘ They gazed, they listened, they wept; and many 
seemed to be stung with deep conviction for their past sins.’ All was 
hushed and solemn. ‘ Being thus encouraged,’ says he, ‘I ventured 
out again at noon, when the fields were quite full; and could scarce 
help smiling, to see thousands, when a merry-andrew was trumpeting 
to them, upon observing me mount a stand on the other side of the 
field, deserting him, till not so much as one was left behind, but al! 
flocked to hear the gospel. But this, together with a complaint tha’ 
they had taken near twenty or thirty pounds less that day than usual, 
so enraged the owners of the booths, that, when I came to preach « 
third time, in the evening, in the midst of the sermon, a merry-andrew 
got up upon a man’s shoulders, and, advancing near the pulpit, at- 
tempted to slash me, with a long heavy whip, several.times. Soon 
afterwards they got a recruiting serjeant, with his drum, &c. to pass 
through the congregation. But I desired the people to make way for 


the king’s officer, which was quietly done. Finding these efforts to 


fail, a large body, quite on the opposite side, assembled together, and. 
having got a great pole for their standard, advanced with sound oi 
drum, in a very threatening manner, till they came near the skirts 0! 
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‘he congregation. Uncommon courage was given both to preacher 
and hearers. I prayed for support and deliverance, and was heard. 
or just as they approached us with looks full of resentment, I know 
not by what accident, they quarrelied among themselves, threw down 
iheir staff, and went their way, leaving, however, many of their com- 
pany behind, who, before we had done, I trust, were brought over to 
join the besieged party. I think I continued in praying, preaching, 
and singing (fer the noise was too great, at times, to preach) about 
three hours. We then retired to the Tabernacle, where thousands 
flocked—-we were determined to pray down the booths; but blessed 
be God, more substantial work was done. At a moderate computa- 
tion, I received (I believe) a thousand notes ‘from persons under con- 
viction ; and soon after, upwards of three hundred were received into 
the society in one day. Some I married, that had lived together with- 
out marriage ; one man had exchanged his wife for another, and given 
fourteen shillings in exchange. Numbers, that seemed, as it were, to 
have been bred up for Tyburn, were, at that time, plucked as fire- 
brands out of the burning. 

“ I cannot help adding, that several little boys and girls, who were 
fond of sitting round me on the pulpit, while I preached, and hand- 
ing to me people’s notes, though they were often pelted with eggs, 
dirt, &c. thrown at me, never once gave way; but, on the contrary, 
every time I was struck, turned up their little weeping eyes, and 
seemed to wish they could receive the blows for me. God make 
them, in their growing years, great and living martyrs for him who, 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, perfects praise.” —London 
edition, p. 101. 


The fact of the thousand notes received on this occasion from 
persons affected by his preaching, gives no bad conception of the 
-mpression produccd by the attempt. 

In the year 1742 we find him in Scotland, where he describes 
the people as sitting: ‘ unwearied till two in the morning to hear 
sermons, disregarding the weather. You could scarce walk a 
yard without treading on some of them, either rejoicing in God 
for mercies received, or crying out for more.’ From St. Gennis, 
in Cornwall, we find him also about this period writing thus :-— 
‘ Arrows of conviction flew so thick, and so fast, and such an 
universal weeping prevailed from one end of the congregation to 
the other, that their minister could net help going from seat to 
seat to encourage the wounded souls.’ From Birmingham he 
writes thus :—‘ It is near eleven at night. I have preached five 
times, and weak as I am, through Christ strengthening me, I 
could preach five times more.’ 

In 1744, we find him once more in America, preaching with 
ais accustomed eagerness, and prosecuting his plan for the orphan 
school. Among the expedients for promoting its interests we are 

surprized to hear him notice the ‘purchase of a few nepraes.’ 
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How is it that the eyes of religion did not sooner open upon the 
profligacy of this traffic in blood ?—His solicitude for the souls 
of men at the same period is of a less questionable nature. He 
writes from America‘ I have omitted preaching one night to 
oblige my friends, that they may not charge me with murdering 
myself; but I hope yet to die in the pulpit, or soon after I come 
out of it. Weak as I was, and have been, I was enabled to tr: 
vel eleven hundred miles, and preach daily.’ 

Upon his return to England, in 1748, his first acquaintance 
with fade Huntingdon was formed. An anecdote is recorded 
at this period of his life of another notable individual, so charac- 
teristic of the man, that we cannot help extracting it. ‘The Ear! 
of Chesterfield, with a whole circle of grandees, attended to hear 
him preach at Lady Huntingdon’s. Having heard him once, they 
desired to hear him again. ‘I therefore preached again,’ he 
‘says, ‘in the evening, and went home never more surprized at 
any incident in my life. All behaved quite well, and were. in ; 
degree affected. The Ear] thanked me, and said, “¢ Sir, I will 
not tell you what I shall tell others, how I approve of you.” ’ 
Mr. Whitefield adds, ¢ In all time of my wealth, good Lord de- 
liver me!” 

In the interval between this time and 1756 our biographer 
earries him through the greatest part of England, Wales, Ireland 
and America. In the vear 1754, he was detained for a time at 
Lisbon, and witnessed the solemnities of Easter in the Romish 
church. The effect of this pageantry upon a self-constituted re- 
former even of the reformed, may be conceived. Something, he 
says, he did learn from the preachers at Lisbon ; and the autho- 
rity of, perhaps, one of the most impressive preachers that ever 
mounted the pulpit is upon this point worthy of attention. ‘ The 
action of the preacher is,’ he observes, * graceful.’—* Vividi 
oculi—vivide manus—omnia vivida.’ Perhaps our English 
preachers would do well to be a little more fervent in their ad- 
dresses: They have truth on their side, why should superstition 
and falsehood run away with all that is pathetie and affecting? The 
testimony borne by Hume to the talent of Mr. Whitefield’s own 
pulpit addresses is stated in a note, and is too curious to be pass- 
ed over. ‘ He is’ said Mr. Hume, ‘ the most ingenious preacher 
Y ever heard. It is worth while to go twenty miles to hear him.’ 
He then repeated a passage which he himself had heard. ‘ Af- 
ter a solemn pause, Mr. Whitefield thus addressed his audience: 
** The attendant angel is just about to leave the threshold, and as- 
cend to heaven. And shall he ascend and not bear with him the 
news of one sinner, among ail this multitude, reclaimed from the 
error of his ways?” ‘To give the greater effect to his exclama- 
tion, he stamped with his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to 
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heav en, and, with gushing eyes, cried aloud—* Stop, Gabriel ! 
stop !—ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you 
the news of one sinner converted to God.” ’ 

In 1762, his frame appeared for a time to be sinking under 
his exertions, but he soon resumed his work. Upon his recovery, 
he writes to express his j joy at being able, as hes terms it, to take 
the field again. ‘ Mounts,’ says he, ‘ are the best pulpits, and the 
heavens the best sounding boards. Oh for power equal to my 
will, I would fly from pole to pole publishing the everlasting gos- 
pel of the Son of God 

In July 1769, he embarked the seventh and last time for Ame- 
rica, a at length, in the rapid career of his voluntary apostle- 
ship, broke down prematurely as to age, under his accumulated 
burthens. 

It is to be expected that a man so admired and condemned 
should have very opposite portraits presented of him to the 
world; and, in fact, according as prejudice has turned the glass 
one way, or enthusiasm the other, his virtues and talents have 
been diminished or magnified at pleasure. 

Forty years may be supposed to have pretty, much cleared the 
medium through which he is contemplated, and we may now 
hope, in some measure, to see and to paint him as he really was. 
He was then, we think, truly devout; a man of boundless zeal, 
of warm feelings, of great honesty, of singular disinterestedness ; 


and, as to talents, of prodigal imagination, a dexterous reasoner, 


and a considerable orator ; on the other hand, he was impatient, 
without foresight, sometimes high-minded, insensible of the worth 
of discipline, occasionally harsh, restless, coarse in his taste, en- 
thusiastic in his judgment of events, and often in his explanation 
of scripture. These opposite qualities not only met together in 
his mind, but existed there in very large proportions. He was 
a man made upon a gigantic scale ; his very defects were mascu- 
line and powerful. He reminds us of one of those stern figures 
which cross the eye in the landscapes of Salvator Rosa, extrava- 
gantly spirited, and wildly great. It is characteristic of such men 
to overleap difficulties, but then it is also characteristic of them to 
overlook consequences; and the fact is, that none have done more 
than Mr. Whitefield, and few have seen less what they were do- 

ing. He is gone, however, to a tribunal where, perhaps, the ex- 

cesses of zeal are less severely punished than its deficiencies ; and 
the delinquencies of the head less visited than those of the heart. 
While he lived, the obtrusiveness of his faults might have inclin- 
ed us toa judgment disproportfonately harsh. But now that he 
is brought before us, like the kings of Egypt, for judgment, we 
must take care to administer deliberate justice, without forget- 
ting the claims of charity. : 
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’ 
FROM THE LA BELLE ASSEMELEE. 


A brief abstract from Miss Bdgewerth’s new work “ Tales oi 
Fashionable Life.” 


THIS indefatigable and almost inimitable authoress, inimita- 
ble at least in one walk of novel writing, after excelling the Behns 
and the d’Anoys of former times, in the ease and elegance of her 
tales, seems inclined to rival them even in the number of their 
productions, having now presented the public with three additi- 
onal volumes, making six of her Tales of Fashionable Life. —The 
whole of her fourth volume is occupied with 


VIVIAN, 


in the delineation of whose character, and the developement of 
whose story, she professes to expose one of the most common 
defects of mankind, ‘the being infirm of purpose,” and being 
thereby at the mercy of the artful, or at the disposal of accident. 

‘The hero of this tale is in his twentieth year when it opens, and 
on the way to his own home from college, accompanied by his 
tutor, Mr. Russel, who though but a few years older than his 
pupil, had not only been his preceptor, but had also been his inti- 
mate friend. Mr. Russel is highly amiable, accomplished, learn- 
ed, and very handsome ; but of Vivian, it may be said, as Russel 
tells him, “ The weakness of which I accuse you, is not a weak- 
ness of the understanding. I find no fault either with the logical 
or the mathematical part of it. It is not erroneous either in the 
power of judging of consequences, or of estimating the compara- 
tive value of objects,” but this was accompanied with a facility 
of disposition which led him to be acted upon always by the im- 
mediate impulse. 

These two friends then, if not the Pylades and Orestes of the 
authoress, are a kind of counterpart of Foseph and Charles Sur- 
jac under certain changes of disposition and circumstances. 

Kussel is designed for the church ; but Vivian is heir to a large 
fortune, and left an orphan, paternally, at an early age, and the 
friends are now on their way to join Lady Mary, at Vivian Hall, 
an elegant modern mansion built where an antique one once stood, 
and in the vicinity of Glistonbury Castle an ancient Gothic man- 
sion with all the erection of towers, turrets, battlements-and gate- 
Ways. 

In order to elucidate her first position, and to elicit her moral, 
Miss Edgeworth carries her hero through all the scenes of castle 
buildmg, a county election, a love affair, politics, &c. &c.—But 
to the tale. On their arrival at the Hall, they were received by 
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Lady Mary, who is quite the woman of fashion, but possessed 
of virtuous sentiments, with ardent feelings which oftener lead 
her wrong than right, by impelling her to a too hasty mode of 
producing in her son that character and cast of sentiment which 
she wished for. Her expectations are enthusiastic, and she in- 
dulges herself in pleasing anticipations of the time when he should 
make his appearance in the fashionable and in the political world, 
foreseeing the respect that would -be paid her by matrons who 
had daughters to dispose of, and, by senators and ministers who 
would wish to attach to their own party such a rising orator. 
But her expectations were extravagant, and, indeed, opposed in 
the outset by Vivian’s sudden affection for Miss Selina Sidney, 
the orphan daughter of a Colonel, and who, though not depen- 
dent on, was at that time resident with Lady Mary. An acci- 
dent betrays, or rather evinces Vivian’s predilection, and Lady 
Mary becomes highly offended with Selina ; but the lovely sirl, 
though attached to him, clears herself from ‘all suspicion of .un- 
worthy connivance, and leaves the Hall, to the great regret of 
Vivian, who at length sets out on his travels, accompanied by 
Russel, after obtaining his mother’s consent to wed his favourite 
fair, if his passion withstands the effects of absence. He returns, 
on coming of age, as enamoured as ever, but the wedding is de- 
layed until the arrival of one of his trustees from abroad, in order 
to complete the marriage settlements; and in the mean time 
Russel, who chooses not to be dependant on his friend, being cho- 
sen as tutor to Lord Lidhurst, son to the Earl of Glistonbury, 
at the Castle ; the whole family go there to introduce him, when 
Vivian is so struck with its Gothic beauty, not having seen it for 
some years, that he becomes a modern improver, and determines 
to turn his modern mansion into an antique castle. 

At this visit he sees Lord Glistonbury, who is scarcely pas 
the meridian of life, yet in spite of his gay and debonair manner, 
looks old, as if paying for the libertinism of his youth by early 
decripitude. He is easy, gay, and affable, but quite the modern 
politician ; there is a plausibility in all he says, though if examin- 
ed it is merely nonsense ; his maxims common-place ; his wit 
repetition ; and his opinions adopted, not formed. Lady Ghis- 
tonbury is a starched prude; her eldest daughter, Lady ash, 

resembles her; Miss Strictland is a counterpart ; and the whole 
three think of nothing but how to * square their elbows,” whilst 

the gay, sprightly, and girlish Lady Julia forms a perfect con- 
trast, as much at least as the frigid superintendance of Miss 
Strictland will permit her. With this family it was that. Lady 
Mary wished Vivian to form a matrimonial connection, but that 
is now become impossible ; although a report of his engagements 
with Lady Sarah, soon takes place, in consequence of the death of 
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her admirer, who was a Member for the county, and of Vivian’s 
coming in as a Representative, under the Glistonbury interest. 
This county election, and the changing of his mansion into a 
Gothic castle, under the management of a modern improver, form 
the first two prominent errors in his character, but which he soon 
compensated in some degree by his patriotic exertions in Parlia- 
ment. 

Attendance on his senatorial duty calls him to town, whilst 
Miss Sidney remains in the country ; and in London he associates 
much with the Glistonbury: family ; but he is soon more dange- 
rously situated from the deceitful friendship of a Mr. Wharton, 
an oppositionist, who had prepossessing manners, and with suffi- 
cient artfulness whenever he pleased, to make the worst appear 
the better reason. He was philosophically, politically, and fashion- 
ably profligate ; had ruined his private fortune by unbounded ex- 
travagance, but lived on—nobody knew how, in careless profu- 
sion. ,He gave good dinners, and brought of course many round 
him ; but paid his coc with money, and his wine merchant with 
promises. Wharton attaches himself to Vivian, in order to gain 
him to his party, and to profit from his easiness by borrowing 
money. He has a young and beautiful wife also, whom Vivian 
soon begins to love, after due encouragement, with platonic ar- 
dour. Careless behaviour on the part of Wharton, and artful 
behaviour on the part of his wife, leads to incidents from which 
Vivian is at length ied into error, when the remonstrances of his 
mother, and the compunctions of honour and conscience, induce 
him to write a farewell letter to Mrs. Wharton, and an exculpa- 
tory one to Miss Sidney ; but meeting Mrs. Wharton next even- 
ing at the Opera, he discovers by her checking him for putting 
his name to the letter, that he had actually mis-directed the let- 
ters, and of course sent them to the wrong persons. 

In a few days he receives his letter from Miss Sidney, with a 
repetition of her former declaration of leaving him free from his 
engagements, which she had been prompted to give him, though 
she still loved him. 

A severe illness now brings him to a sense of propriety ; but 
having offended against that sense by paying another visit to Mrs. 
Wharton, with the best tntentzons, he was actually persuaded by 
this woman, whom he did not love, whom he could not esteem, 
to carry her off to the Continent, whilst at the very same time he 
still admired, esteemed, and loved Selina. With all the eloquence 
of beauty in diatiess, the artful Mrs. Wharton, after complaining 
of her husband’s conduct, and declaring that she will live with 
him no longer, appeals to Vivian as her only friend ; throws her- 
self on his protection, vows that her destiny, her existence, were 
at his mercy : the plan of elopement is formed and settled in a 
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few minutes, and on her part with all the apparent hurry of pas- 
sion, and the same carriages and horses which were to have car- 
ried him to Miss Sidney, now take the fugitives on their first 
stage towards Brussels. | 

In afew weeks compunction seizes on Vivian, and he receives 
a letter-from his friend Russel, who presses him to return to En- 
gland, and informs him that a disappointed and enraged cham- 
bermaid of the Wharton family, had given such evidence of col- 
lusion on the part _of Wharton and his wife, that he was afraid to 
commence a prosecution. The same post brings Mrs. Wharton 
a notice of the discovery; she first attempts to throw the blame 
on her husband, wept and kneeled in vain, and finding Vivian de- 
termined to return to England, suddenly rises from her knees, 
and all beautiful as she was, looked in his eyes like a fiend, whilst 
with an unnatural smile, she said to him :—** You see, fool as I 
am thought to be, I have been too clever for some people ; and 
I can tell Mr. Wharton that I have been too clever for him too. 
His heart is set upon a divorce; but he can’t have it. He can’t 
marry Miss P or yet her fortune, nor ever shall!- I shall re- 
main at Brussels. I have friends here—and friends who were 
my friends before I was forced to give my hand to Mr. Whar- 
ton, or my smiles to you, Sir! People who will not teaze me with 
talking of remorse and repentance, and such ungallant, ungentle- 
man-like stuff; nor sit bewailing themselves like a country par- 
son, instead of dashing out with me here in a fashionable style, 
as a_man of any spirit would have done.—But you !—you’re 
neither good nor bad ; and no woman will ever love you, or ever 
did.——Now you know my whole mind.” 

*¢-Would to Heaven I had known it sooner !” said Vivian.— 
“No! I rejoice that I did not sooner know, and that I never 
have suspected such depravity ! under such a form too !” 

Mrs. Wharton’s eye glanced with satisfaction upon the large 
mirror opposite to her. Vivian left her in utter disgust and 
horror.—“* Drive on!” cried he, as he threw himself into the 
chaise—“ faster! faster.” 

On his penitent return he was received by his mother; and 
soon after is introduced to Selina, who coolly and calmly tells him 
that she loves him no longer. He now caught the idea, that if 
he distinguished himself in public life, and if he there retained 
steadiness of character, he might win back Selina’s esteem and 
affection. Fired with this hope, he immediately turned his whole 
mind to the object ; applied with indefatigable labour, day and 
night, to make himself master of a subject likely to be discussed 
in Parliament. At iength his application and his energy were 
crowned with success. Ona question of considerable political 


importance, he made an excellent speech: and pursued his course 
VOU. VIII 37P 
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for some time with honour and increasing reputation. He was 
also encouraged in the practice of virtue by his friend Russel, 
who, though he never praised violently, could yet by a few words 
please him more than the most exaggerated encomiums of the 
public prints. 

But Wharton, though of the same political party, endeavours 
to depreciate his talents, and always speaks of him with contempt. 
Vivian, however, was stimulated to fresh exertions by this con- 
duct, and Wharton’s enmity thus became of service to him, though 
it changed i in some measure the purity of his first intentions, by 
mixing hatred, thoughts of vengeance, views of vulgar vanity, 
and interest, with love and honourable ambition. This now leads 
him into another of his errors. To prove that Wharton was mis- 
taken in his prognostics, it seemed necessary to obtain the pricc 
and stamp of talents, it was essential to gain political power ; and 
this could not be attained without joining a party ; he joined there- 
fore the opposition. 

A hasty visit from Lord Glistonbury now takes him down to 
the Castle where private theatricals are now going on under the 
direction of Rosamunda, an actress, a poetess, * and all that,” 
who had been engaged by his Lordship as governess to Lady 
Julia, in order to educate her under the new philosophy, and save 
her from the starched antediluvian notions of Lady Glistonbury 
and Miss Strictland.. On his arrival at the Castle he is introdu- 
ced first to Lady Glistonbury and her eldest daughter ; and her 
Ladyship takes an opportunity of hinting to him that he would 
be peselved on the same footing as before. He understands the 
hint, but has not sufficient steadiness to undeceive her Ladyship 
respecting his intentions. 

The theatrical party now advances from their dressed rehearsal. 
In the midst of this motley groupe, there was one figure who 
stood receiving and expecting universal homage ; she was dress- 
ed as the Fair Penitent, but her affected vivacity of gesture and 
of countenance was in striking contrast to her tragic attire. 
Vivian could hardly forbear smiling at the manner in which she 
listened and talked to the gentlemen around her: now languish- 
ing, now coquetting, rolling her eyes, and throwing herself into 
a succession of studied attitudes, dealing repartee to this side and 
to that; and in short, making the greatest possible exhibition 
both of her person and her mind—Such was Rosamunda. 

Vivian is informed now by Lord Glistonbury of the principle 
on which she is to instruct Lady Julia.—‘ I never mind names,’ 
says his Lordship, ‘but things, as the metaphysicians say, dis- 
tinguish between essentials and accidents—sound philosophy, 
that! hey? and, thank Heaven, a gentleman or a nobleman need 
not apologize in these days for talking of philosophy before ladies !’ 
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He is soon alter introduced to Lady Julia, and was struck with 
the great change and improvement in her appearance. Instead 
of the childish girl he had formerly seen flying about, full only 
of the frolic of the present moment, he sees her now a fine grace- 
ful woman, with a striking countenance, indicating both genius 
and sensibility. She received Vivian so courteously, and with 
such ingenuous pleasure in her countenance, that he began to re- 
joice in having accepted the invitation to Glistonbury: at the 
same instant he recollected a look which his mother had given 
him before, when he first saw Lady Julia on the terrace of the 
Castle. This determines him, and commences a new era; for 
Lord Glistonbury calling upon Lady Julia to repeat a speech from 
the Fazr Penitent, about which she and her brother, Lord Lid- 
hurst, had heen arguing, she shewed a-slight degree of unaffect- 
ed timidity at first; but when he bid her let him see no vulgar 
bashfulness, she obeyed, recited charmingly, and when urged by 
a little opposition from her brother, grew warm in defence of her 
own opinion ; displayed in its support such sensibility, with such 
a flow of eloquence, accompanied with such animated and grace- 
ful, yet natural gesture, that he became astonished at such an 
early developement of feeling and intellect ; nay, such was the 
enchantment of her eloquence and beauty, that after a quarter of 
an hour spent in her company, he did not know whether to wish 
that she had more sedateness and reserve, or to rejoice that she 
was so animated and natural. 

Russel, who he still finds here as tutor to the young Lidhurst, 
endeavours to check him in his new passion for Julia, but in 
vain; he even endeavours to convince him that Miss Sidney is 
the person most likely to make him happy; but Vivian is piqued 
by the opposition, and is more confirmed in his purposes. ‘The 
circumstances of the family, the reserve of Lady Glistonbury and 
her eldest daughter, and the new philosophy of Rosamunda, all 
tend to a aes his passion ; but as all his attention was now fix- 
ed upon U&ady Julia, he observed with satisfaction, that notwith- 
standing her governess’s example and excitement, Lady Julia did 
not show any exorbitant desire for general admiration, and that 
her manners were free from coquetry and affectation. Nay, she 
seemed rather to disdain the flattery, and to avoid both the homage 
and the company of the men who were her inferiors in mental qua- 
lifications, and to address her conversation principally to Vivian 
and Russel. And now, her being capable at so juvenile an zra 
of appreciating Russel’s character and talents ; of preferring his 
solid sense and plain sincerity to all the brilliancy and all the 
fashion, nay even all the gallantry of all the men whom her fa- 
ther had here collected round her; all these appeared to him as 
unequivocal proofs not only of the superiority of her understandjng, 
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but also of the innate sweetness of her disposition. She appear- 
ed to him, indeed, a new character, for she seemed to pay a de- 
ference to his friend’s opinion, and seemed to listen with readi- 
ness to reason—from him! 

A fancy ball was now to be given. Rosamunda claimed, and 
was allowed, the sole management and direction of it. Anxious 
only to display herself, she was long uncertain whether to adopt 
the character of Circe or Sigismunda; but Lady Julia havin 
given Vivian a hint, that as she could not assume but one, the 
other would fall to her lot, though very unwilling to appear in 
the former character, he, by some well-timed flattery induced 
the heroine gouvernante to fix upon Circe. But a new difficulty 
arose ; Lord Lidhurst, who was to have been the Tancred, was 
too ill to appear ; when Vivian eagerly seized the opportunity of 
claiming that character, On the evening of the ball, however, 
Julia excused herself; did not appear, but staid in her brother’s 
sick chamber, and Vivian was obliged to dance all the evening 
with her apparently petrified sister, Lady Sarah. 

No sooner was the ball at an end, than Vivian seized an op- 
portunity of declaring his passion for Lady Julia, to her father. 
ffis Lordship was ‘highly pleased, and the next day took an oc- 
casion of stating the proposal to his daughter, by asking her to 
walk on the terrace. After some conversation they parted ; when 
the impatient Vivian joined her Ladyship, who, without permit- 
ting him to address her, immediately said, with the calm philo- 
sophy of the new school, though with most enchanting animation : 

—* Perhaps, Mr. Vivian, I ought at this instant to pretend to be 
ignorant of the honour you have done me; and perhaps, I ought 
to wait in form, and affect pretty surprize, at hearing from you 
what I have just learned from my father. But [am little skilled 
in coquetry ; I disdain all female affectation, though I trust I am 
not deficient in maidenly modesty, when that is not incompatible 
with what I deem a higher virtue, sincerity. Now and ever. 
frankness is, and ever shall be only policy.x—My heart is no 
longer in my power to bestow. It is, young as I am, I dare to 
pronounce the words, irrevokably fixed upon one who will do 
honour to my choice.’ After some other philosophical explanations 
of her passion, at the same time without mentioning the object of 
it, she concluded with saying :—‘ I request that you will not only 
keep secret all that I have said to you, but that if accident, or 
your own penetration, should hereafter discover to you the ob- 
ject of my affection, you will refrain from making any use of that 
distovery to my disadvantage.’ 

After some further conversation, Lady Julia was sent for, and 
Vivian was immediately after beset successively by three civil 
gentlemen, hangers on of the Earl, a chaplain, a lawyer, and a 
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ied captain, each of whom took the opportunity of hinting to him 
that they knew more of the matter than he imagined, and that 
Russel was the rival who obstructed him in gaining the affections 
of Lady Julia. 

Shortly after, meeting the fair Julia in earnest conversation 
with Russel in the garden, he attacked him with the sharpest ex- 
pressions, exclaiming :—‘ Say that you have not betrayed her 
father’s confidence! say that you have not practised upon her un- 
guarded heart! say that you do not know that she loves you to 
distraction ! 

‘Oh! Mr. Vivian, what have you done!’ cried Lady Julia ; 
she could say no more, but fell senseless on the ground. Vivian’s 
anger was at once sobered at the sight. Russel now withdrew, 
and after Lady Julia recovered, she convinced Vivian that Rus- 
sel’s conduct had been honourable, and that he knew nothing of 
her attachment to nim; he then sought him, but in vain, and the 
next morning found that he had set off, under pretence of visiting 
an old relation in the North, but received a letter in which Rus- 
sel not only disclaimed all knowledge of Lady Julia’s affection, 
but confessed an attachment to Miss Sidney, which hitherto he 
had only repressed out of a point of honour to his friend, and 
until he had ascertained that all was at an end between her and 
Vivian; and he concluded with regretting that as esteem was now 
impossible, so he could no longer be his friend. 

Vivian now determined to clear up every thing to Russel, by ex- 
plaining the treacherous insinuations of the three before-mention- 
ed gentlemen, and hastened to the breakfast-parlour in hopes of 
seeing Lady Julia, but she was not there ; and shortly after, he 
went by appointment to Lord Glistonbury in his study. Here he 
was surprised by the entrance of Lady Julia, who exclaimed :-— 
‘ Sir, I must trust to your honour, while I deprecate your love! 
—You owe me no gratitude. [am compelled by the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, either to deceive or trust you. I 
must either become your wife, and deceive you most treacherous- 
ly ; or I must trust you entirely, and tell you why it would be 
shameful that I should become your wife—shameful to you and. 
me.’ She then told him that she had met Russel before his de- 
parture from the Castle—had offered him her heart and. hand, 
and been refused ! 

Julia is now sent by her enraged father into Dev onshire, along 
with her brother, who is ordered to the sea coast, but is stopped 
on the way by her uncle, the Bishop of. ‘ white she remains. 





Vivian suffering under het loss, and lamenting her departure, de- 
termined on leaving the Castle, but is stopped through the sim- 
plicity of a country servant girl, who informs him that Lady 
Sarah is dying for him. A combination of circumstances which: 
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might upset the determinations of a more resolute man, now as- 
sail the unsteady Vivian, who finds himself at length compelled 
to give his hand to Lady Sarah; and she, in spite of her acquir- 
ed frigidity, becomes a fond, nay too fond, yet rational wife. 

Vivian suffering under domestic uneasiness, though not domes- 
tic unhappiness, flies to the bottle for relief: here unfortunately 
the remonstrances of his mother and of his wife, become unavail- 
ing; yet he reproaches himself and feels his degradation, but his 
reproaches are too feeble for his happiness. One chance, however, 
still remained for him. He had still a public character; he was 
conscious of having preserved unblemished integrity as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate ; this integrity, still more than his oratorical 
talents, raised him far above most of his competitors, and pre- 
served him not only in the opinion of others, but in some degree 
in his own. 

He now appears again as a flaming patriot ; but Lord Gliston- 
bury having been induced to change sides, by the offer of a Mar- 
quisate, and for which he had pledged not only his own, but Vi- 
vian’s Parliamentary support, the unhappy youth is called on to 
take a new part in politics, which after a severe struggle, he 
adopts, driven to it by the fear of family quarrels, and by the 
offer of a place which will enable him to overcome some pecu- 
niary difficulties. ? 

He now appears in Parliament, on the other side of the House, 
but here his abilities fail him in a set and necessary speech, and 
he retires to a coffee-room, where Wharton and some of his /ute 
political friends. drive him, by repeated insults, into a quarrel 
with the former, which ends in a challege, to be settled at eight 
the following morning. 

In order to dress for a political dinner, poor Vivian retires to 
his home to settle his affairs, whilst his house in the evening was 
to be a blaze of splendour, Lady Sarah being ‘“‘at home.” Before 
the company arrives, however, an interview takes place between 
him and his wife, who had just overheard in a jeweller’s shop, 
some political animadversions upon her husband, and with a de- 
gree of unexpected feeling and magnanimity, she tells him :— 
** You cannot have bartered your public reputation for a Mar- 
quisate for my father.—You cannot have done that which is dis- 
honourable.—-You cannot have deserted your party for a paltry 
place for yourself.—You turn pale ; I wish if it pleased God, that 
I was this moment in my grave !” 

“* Heaven forbid ! my dear Lady Sarah!” cried Vivian, forcing 
a smile, and endeavouring to speak ina tone of raillery :—“* Why 
should you wish to be in aed grave, because your husband has 
just got a good warm place ?—Live ! live!” said he, raising her 
powerless hand ; “for consider—as I did ; and this consideration 
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was of no small weight with me. Consider, my dear Sarah, how 
much better youil live for it!” 

‘“¢ And did you consider me, and that did weigh with you ?— 
Oh! this is what I dreaded most!” cried Lady Sarah; “ wher 
will you know my real character? when will you have confidence 
in your wife, Sir? when will you know the power, the unconquer- 
ed, unconquerable power of her affection for you !” 

After an interesting conversation, in which she urges him tc 
throw up his place and redeem his consistency, but in vain, Vi- 
vian hurries to the political dinner, retires to his home, has some 
conversation with his wife, and by eight o’clock the following 
morning was at the place appointed. Mr. Wharton appeared a 
few minutes afterwards. Their seconds having measured out the 
distance, they took their ground. As Vivian had given the cha!- 
lenge, Wharton had the first fire—he fired; Vivian staggered 
some paces back, fired his pistol in the air, and fell! Assistance 
was given ; he was carried to a house with a bullet in his chest ; 
his friends were sent for, and after an affecting interview with 
Russel, he expired whilst pressing his hand to his bosom in the 
act of reconciliation and forgiveness. 

Vivian’s mother and widow arrived just at this moment. The 
latter shed no tear and uttered no exclamation; but advancing 
slowly and insensible to all opposition, to the bed on which her 
dead husband lay, tried whether there was any pulse, any breath 
left; then knelt down in silent devotion. She then retired, still 
without shedding a tear; a few hours afterwards she was taken 
ill, and before night, delivered of a dead son ! 

This elegant novelist now concludes her story, stating that 
Russel and Miss Sidney were so much shocked by the death oi 
Vivian, that they could not for some time think on any other sub- 
ject.—“ The hope, however, that their union may be effected, and 
the belief that they may yet be as happy as their united virtues 
and strength of mind deserve, 1s the consoling idea upon which. 
after so many malancholy events, the mind of the humane reade: 


may repose.” 
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FROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
MANNER OF TRAINING ARABIAN HORSES. 


M. CHATEAUBRIAND, in his Travels in Greece, givés 
the following account of the manner in which the Arabian horses 
are trained to hardihood : 

‘‘ They are never put under shelter, but left exposed to the 
most intense heat of the sun, tied by all four legs to stakes driven 
in the ground, so that they cannot stir. The saddle is never 
taken from their backs ; they frequently drink but once, and have 
only one feed of barley in twenty-four hours. This rigid treat- 
ment, so far from wearing them out, gives them sobriety and 
speed. Ihave often admired an Arabian steed thus tied down 
to the burning sands, his hair loosely flowing, his head bowed 
between his legs to find a little shade: and stealing with his wild 
eye an oblique glance of his master. Release his. legs from the 
shackles, spring upon his back, and he will paw in the valley, he 
will rejoice in his strength, he will swallow the ground in the 
fierceness of his rage ; and you recognise the original of the pic- 
ture delineated by Job.—Eighty or one hundred piastres are 
given for an ordinary horse, which is in general less valued than 
an ass or a mule ; but a horse of a well-known Arabian breed will 
fetch any price. Abdallah, Pacha of Damascus, had just given 
5000 piastres for one. The history of a horse is frequently the 
topic of general conversation. When I was at Jerusalem, the 
feats of one of these wonderful steeds made a great noise. The 
Bedouin, to whom the animal, a mare, belonged, being pursued 
by the Governor’s Guard’s, rushed with her from the top of the 
hills that overlooked Jericho. The mare scoured at full gallop 
down an almost perpendicular declivity without stumbling, and 
left the soldiers lost in admiration and astonishment. ‘The poo: 
creature however dropped down dead on entering Jericho, and 
the Bedouin, who would not quit her, was taken, weeping over 
the body of his companion. ‘This mare has a brother in the de- 
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sert, who is so famous, that the Arabs always know where he has 
been, where he is, what he is doing, and how hedoes. Ali Aga 
religiously shewed me in the mountains near Jericho the foot- 
steps of the mare that died in the attempt to save her master. 
A macedonian could not have beheld those ‘of Bucephalus with 
ereater respect.” 


_—_——_5V_ Ree eee eee 


FROM THE SAME. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ANIMALS FOUND IN THE PROVINCE OF 
DASHTISTAN, IN PERSIA. 


ABOUT twenty-five vears ago, in the time of Sheik Nasr, 
who possessed both Bushire and the Island of Bahrein, and who 
consequently was enabled to improve the native breed of Persia, 
by bringing over the Nedj stallion, the Dashtistan became cele- 
brated for a horse of strength and bottom. But the original breed 
of Persia, that which is now restored, is a tall, lank, ill-formed, 
and generally vicious animal; useful indeed for hard work, but 
unpleasant to ride compared with the elegant action and docility 
of the Arab. There is another race of the Turcoman breed, 
(such as are seen at Smyrna, and through all Asia Minor,) 2 
short, thick, round-neck, and strong-legged horse, short quarter- 
ed, and inclined behind. ‘There is also a fine breed produced by 
the Turcoman mare and the Nedj stallion. At two different 
times, large lots of horses were offered to us for sale: the first, 
by the people of the Shiraz officer, who asked immense prices, 
and when refused, departed in apparent ill-humour, but generally 
returned and took the reduced sum which was offered. In this 
way also we purchased a lot of forty horses, principally of the 
Turcoman breed, which had been destined for the Indian market, 
and for which an average price of three hundred and twenty pias- 
tres for each horse had been asked at Bushire, but which at the 
end of the month were sold to us for two hundred and fifty. 
The distinct and characteristic value of the horses of the country. 
was exemplified in a present of two, which the Envoy received 
from the Sheik of Bushire. One was a beautiful Arab colt, of 
the sweetest temper I ever knew in a horse, frisking about like a 
lamb, and yet so docile, that though now for the first time mount- 
ed, he seemed to have been long used to the bit ; a sure proof in 
the estimation of the country of the excellence of his breed. The 
other was a Persian colt of the most stubborn and vicious nature ; 
to the astonishment and admiration, however, of the Persians, 
the Envoy’s Yorkshire groom, by mere dint of whip and spur. 
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subdued the creature and rendered him fit to ride: a triumph 
which established the groom’s reputation readily, among a people 
peculiarly alive to the superiority of their own horsemanship. A 
horse more than ordinarily vicious was tamed in a singular man- 
ner by the people of the country. He was turned out loose (muz- 
zled indeed in his mouth, where his ferociousness was most for- 
midable) to await in an enclosure the attack of two horses, whose 
mouths and legs at full liberty were immediately directed against 
him. ‘The success was as singular as the experiment; and the 
violence of the discipline which he endured, subdued the nature 
of the beast and rendered him the quietest of his kind. The 
horses are fastened in the stables by their fore legs, and pinioned 
by a rope from the hind leg to stakes at about six fect distant be- 

hind, so that although the animals are well inclined to quarrel, 

and are only four or five feet asunder, they can scarcely in this 
position succeed in hurting each other; frequently, however, they 
do get loose, and the most furious battles ensue. I have often 
adinired the courage and dexterity with which the Persian Fe- 
lowdars, or grooms, throw themselves into the thickest engage- 
ment of angry horses ; and, in defiance of the kicks and bites 
around them, contrive to separate them. 

The Resident’s stud consists of about twenty horses, mules, 
and asses ; eight of the horses belong to the East India Compa- 
ny, and are principally employed in carrying choppers or couriers 
to Shiraz. ‘These are obliged however to be renewed very fre- 
quently, because one such journey generally destroys the animal 
that performs it; so difficult are the passes of the mountains, and 
so unmerciful are the riders. 

They have in Persia a very large and ferocious dog, called the 

kofla dog, from his being the watchful and faithful companion of 
the £offa or caravan. Each muleteer has his dog, and so correct 
is the animal’s knowledge of the mules that belong to his master, 
that he will discover those that have strayed, and will bring them 
back to their associates; and on the other hand, when at night 
the whole caravan stops, and the mules are parcelled in square 
lots, the guardian dog will permit no strange mule to join the 
party under his charge, or to encroach upon their ground. His 
strength and his ferocity are equal to his intelligence and watch- 
fulness. 

We chased one day a large white fox. They prey about the 
open country round Bushire in great numbers, for the natives do 
not destroy them with all the zeal of Englishmen. The wild 
animals of the Dashtistan are the wolf, the hyzna, the fox, the 
porcupine, the mangousti, the antelope, the wild boar, the zerboa, 
and sometimes the wild goat. The mountains of the Dashtistan 
have also the lion, and he has been known to descend into the 
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plain. On the 12th of December, Captain Davis, of the Sap- 
phire, shot two cormorants out of a flock that were squatted on 
a tree. Partridges also have been seen to settle in the same situa- 
tion. The hawks, which are used in hunting, are the cher&, the 
balban, and the shahein. 

We set off on the 29th of November, before sun-rise, to hunt 
with hawks. The freshness, or rather the coldness of the morn- 
ing, was quite revivifying. We were accompanied by an old and 
keen sportsman, who had long been renowned in the plains of 
Bushire for his expertness in training a hawk, and his persever- 
ance in hunting the Aoosara or bustard. The old Reis, the nam 
by which he was known, was one of the most picturesque figures 
on horseback that I ever saw. He was rather tall, with a neck 
very lony, and a beard very gray. His body, either through age 
or the long use of a favourite position on horseback, inclined for- 
wards till it made an angle of forty-five degrees with his thighs, 
which ran nearly parallel to the horse’s back ; and his beard pro- 
jected so much from his lank neck, that it completed the amuse- 
ment of the profile. On his right wrist, which was covered by 
large gloves, his hawk was perched. The bird is always kept 
hood-winked, till the game be near. On our way we were join- 
ed by Hassan Khan, the Governor of Dasti, who also carried a 
hawk, and who was attended by about fifteen men with spears, 
the £aleoons, or water pipes, &c. We proceeded to Halila, where 
we commenced our hunt. <A hoobara started almost under the 
foot of my horse ; as the bird flew, a hawk was unhooded that 
he might mark the direction, and was loosed only when it settled. 
But the sport was unsuccessful in two or three attempts; in fact, 
when the hawk has had one flight, and has missed his prey, he 
should be fed with the blood of a pigeon, and then hood-winked, 
and not permitted to fly again-in that day’s sport. As soon as 
the hawk has taken his flight, the sportsmen remain quiet til! 
they can see that their bird has seized his prey, when they ride 
up and disengage them. 

The Yerboa.* On the first of December we caught some 
jerboas ; and I had an opportunity of delineating, and observing 
with some nicety, all their different properties. The description 
of this animal has been given so minutely by Sonnini, and, with 
the controversy on the subject, has occupied indeed so very long 
a chapter of one of his volumes, that it would be superfluous to 
go over again the same tedious ground. As there are, however, 
some little exceptions in the jerboa which I saw at Bushire, I 
shall endeavour to point them out. In the first place, that gra- 
dation from the bird to the quadruped, which Sonnini traced in 


* A description of this animal, by Dr. Clarke, ‘s also given in Vol. 27, p. 42. 
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the hopping motion of the jerboa, did not strike me with the 
came degree of conviction. When unpursued, the animal cer- 
tainly hops, though this admission does not imply that he cannot 
walk without hopping. But when he is escaping from any alarm, 
he may almost be said to lay himself flat on the surface of the 
ground from the immense tension of his hind legs, and literally 
to run ventre a terre. Yet as every observer will feel that there 
are shades by which the works of creation gradually resolve into 
cach other, and which, by a slow operation, connect the zoophyte 
with the animated w orld, and the bird with the quadruped, the 
rerboa may still serve as one of the first and most preceptible 
gradations between two kingdoms of nature ; but kangaroos, a 
larger and nobler specimen, would illustrate the connection as 
correctly. 

On the specific description of the animal, I agree with Sonnini’s 
account of the Ligyptian jerboas, except that, in two which I ex- 
amined, I could not find the spur, or the small rudiment of a 
fourth toe, on the heel of the hinder foot; on the existence of 
which depends essentially the resemblance which he has disco- 
vered between the jerdoa and the alagtaga of Tartary. But as 
the jerboa of Hasselquist, of Bruce, and of Sonnini, all seem to 
differ from each other, and from those which I examined, in 
some minute circumstance, it is reasonable to conclude, less that 
there is any incorrectness in the descriptions, than that there is 
an essential variety in the animals. The jerboas in the deserts 
before us at Bushire, do not live in troops, as those of Egypt, ac- 
cording to Sonnini; each has his hole, to which he retires with 
the utmost precipitation ; nor is it possible to take him by sur- 
prise in the day, as I learn from Sir Harford Jones, who has had 
ample opportunities of examining the history of the jerdoas ; and 
therefore the circumstance which Bruce mentions, of his Arabs 
having knocked them down with sticks, extends probably to no 
general inference. Nor can I think that Sonnini is correct in 
supposing that the animal is fond of light. Those which I kept 
in a cage remained huddled together under some cotton during 
the day, but in the night made such a scratching, that I was oblig- 
ed to send them out of the room. Besides, one of the most com-' 
mon methods of catching them is by the glare of a lanthorn, which 
seems to deprive them of the power of moving, and subjects them 
quietly to the hand of the man who bears the light. There is 
another and an easy way of catching them, by pouring water 
down one of the apertures of their retreat; they immediately 
jump out. We hunted several with spaniels, but, although sur- 

rounded on all sides, they escaped with the greatest facility : 
when very closely pressed, they have a most dexterous method ‘of 
springing to an amazing height over the heads of their pursuers ; 
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and, making two or three somersets in the air, they come down 
again in all safety on their hinder legs, many yards trom the spot 
of their ascent. In this leap they probably use their diminutive 
paws. Even a greyhound stands no chance with them; for as 
soon as he comes near, they take to the somersets, and the dog is 
completely thrown out. Their flesh is reckoned very fine, as the 
people here who eat them assure me. As the animal is very 
sensible of cold, and formed so delicately, and apparently so lit- 
tle prepared to resist frosts and snows, [ cannot think, though 
Sonnini seems to imply it, that it is found in very northern cli- 
mates. Rats and hares indeed are found in the coldest as well as 
in the warmest parts of the world ; but nature has provided them 
with a clothing more appropriate to the change. 








FROM THE SAME. 


INDIAN SPORTING. 


BY the late arrivals from Calcutta, we have received the foi- 
lowing account of a Tiger-hunt in that part of the world :— 

Calcutta, May 15.—Our late letters from his Highness the. Vi- 
zier’s camp, at Surnutty, notice a very narrow escape of captain 
Baillie, the Resident at the Court of Lucknow, from an accident 
that threatened a fatal termination. ‘The circumstances are as 
follow :— 

On the morning of the 28th ult. the Nawaub being on his an- 
nual hunting excursion, a report was brought in that the jungle 
adjoining the camp abounded with tigers and other game. Thi- 
ther, accordingly, the Nawaub, Captain Baillie, and the hunting 
party, beat their way with all expedition.—Shortly after entering 
the jungle, the party started three tigers and a bear; one of the 
tigers attacked the elephant on which Captain Baillie was mount- 
ed with the utmost ferocity. ‘he elephant became unruly, and 
Captain Baillie was precipitated from the howdah to a consider- 
able distance, with great force, and with his gun in his hand: he 
was very severely bruised. Most fortunately, at the instant of 
his fall the Nawaub fired and lodged the ball, from a rifle piece. 
in the body of the tiger, which, though it did not kill the animal. 
brought him to the ground. ‘The tiger being thus disabled, Cap- 
tain Baillie had time to recover from the shock occasioned by the 
fall, and advancing very coolly towards the tiger, who had now 
got upon his legs, pointed his double-barrelled rifle, and lodged 
the contents in his head, which gave him the coup de grace. By 
this time the partv had heard of the accident, and, dismount- 
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ing, came up to Captain Baillie, who was much exhausted, and 
bruised in several parts of his body. He was freely bled upon 
the spot by Dr. Law, from which he received immediate relief, 
and by letters of the 2d instant, we learn that he was quickly re- 
covering. The party were to set out on their return to Lucknow 
on the 3d instant. They have had tolerably good sport; and in 
the jungle, which they hunted in the morning of the 28th ult. 
they killed seven tigers and five bears. A female bear was shot 
while running off with two cubs on her back; the two young 
bruins were taken alive. ‘Two or three men, who were so im- 
prudent as to venture alone into the jungle, are supposed to have 
been carried off by the tigers, as they were missing, and no ac- 
count heard of them. One man, while cutting reeds, was seized 
by a tiger, upon which, with great presence of mind, he thrust 
his knife into the abdomen of his assailant, who made off, leav- 
ing the reed cutter to make his escape. This tiger was shot in 
the course of the same morning by the Nawaub. 


SC 


FROM 'TTHE sAME, 


ALLIGATORS. 


The subjoined letter from Ghazeepore, pives an account of an 
uncommonly large alligator, killed at that place :— 

‘‘ Several very large alligators having been observed for seve- 
ral days, about noon, to assemble at a particular spot near the 
bank of the river, two officers of his Majesty’s 67th regiment, 
went out with a determination to shoot one of them, which they 
effected with arifle-gun. The animal was not immediately brought: 
on shore; he was picked up three days afterwards. The ball had 
entered the head, and passed out on a line leading directly under 
each eye ; several other balls had struck him on the body, but 
they were thrown off by the scales, without penetrating. Upon 
being measured, he was found to be twenty-nine feet in length, 
and seven feet in circumference. ‘The jaws from each orbit ot 
the eye, to its extremity, measured three feet, and contained fifty- 
two teeth in the upper, and forty-eight in the lower jaw. After 
separating the integuments, the knife passed through nearly eight 
inches of solid fat; on opening the stomach, there were found 
several half-digested human limbs; the heads of two children, 
and a very great number of small stones, which probably had 
been swallowed in order to promote digestion. I was not pre- 
viously aware that the natives of Hindoostan, who excluded al- 
most all animals from their bill of fare, would condescend to eat the 
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flesh of the alligator ;.but the fact was incontestibly proved on 
the present occasion ; for, on our coming away after dissection, 
an immense number of people came from the city of Ghazeepore, 
and having cut the remains of the animal that we had left into 
small morsels, the whole was almost immediately devoured by 
the crowd, who seemed delighted with their meal; the bones 
were picked, and not a particle except the bones and scales were 
left.” : 


FROM THE SAME. 
FIDER-DUCKS IN ICELAND. 
From Sir George Steuart Mackenzie’s Travels in that country. 


ON the 8th of June, 1810, we went to Vidoe to see the Eider- 
ducks, which had now assembled in great number to nestle: at 
all other times of the year these birds are perfectly wild. They 
are protected by the laws, a severe penalty being inflicted on any 
person who kills one. During the breeding season, the fine is 
thirty dollars for each bird. As our boat approached the shore, 
we passed through multitudes of these beautiful fowls, which 
scarcely gave themselves the trouble to go out of the way. Be- 
tween the landing place and the old governor’s house, the ground 
was strewed with them, and it required some caution to avoid 
treading on the nests. The drakes were walking about, uttering 
a sound very like the cooing of doves, and were even more fami- 
liar than the common domestic ducks. All round the house, on 
the garden wall, on the roofs, and even in the inside of the houses, 
and in the chapel, were numbers of ducks sitting on their nests. 
Such as had not been long on the nest, generally left it on being 
approached ; but those that had more than one or two eggs sat 
perfectly quiet, suffering us to touch them, and sometimes mak- 
ing a gentle use of their bills to remove our hands. When a 
drake happens to be near his mate, he is extremely agitated when 
any one approaches her. He passes and repasses between her 
and the object of his suspicion, raising his head, and cooiug. 
The nests were lined with down, which the duck takes from he: 
own breast ; and there is a sufficient quantity laid round the nest, 
lor covering up the eggs when the duck goes to feed, which i is 
generally during the time of low water. The down, which is « 
valuable article of commerce, is removed at two different times 
from the nest. Sometimes the poor duck is compelled to pro- 
vide a fourth hining, and when her down is exhausted, the drake 
supplies the deficiency. A certain number of eggs is also remo- 
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ved, as they are esteemed a great delicacy. Our good friend at 
Vidoe used to send us two hundred at atime. When boiled 
hard they are tolerably good, but, much inferior to the eggs of 
common poultry. Swans’ eggs, of which we got a few, are su- 
perior, and really excellent when boiled hard. 

When taken from the nest, the Eider down is mixed with fea- 
thers and straws. ‘lo separate them, and make the down fit for 
market, is part of-the employment of the women during winter. 
As soon as the young birds leave the eggs, the duck takes them 
on her back, and swims to a considerable distance from the shore. 
She then dives, and leaves the little ones to exercise themselves 
in swimming about. As soon as they have got the use of their 
feet in this way, the duck returns and becomes their guide. Se- 
veral broods, often great numbers, join company, and are seen 
quite wild for afew weeks ; after which, they totally disappear. 
Long before we left Iceland, there was not a single Eider-duck 
to be seen. Whither they retire is not known. These birds are 
found in the Flannel Isles, to the west of the Island of Lewis. 
They are sometimes seen in Shetland and Orkney, but seldom 
farther to the south. 


FROM THE SAME. 
ACCOUNT OF THE PEARL FISHERY IN THE PERSIAN GULP. 


THERE is perhaps, no place in the world where those things 
which are esteemed riches among men, abound more than in the 
Persian gulf. Its bottom is studded with pearls, and its coasts 
with mines of precious ore. ‘The island of Bahrein, on the Ara- 
bian shore, has been considered the most productive bank of the 
pearl oysters : but the island of Kharrack now shares the reputa- 
tion. The fishery extends along the whole of the Arabian coast, 
and to a large proportion of the Persian side of the gulf. Ver- 
distan, Nabon, and Busheab, on that side, are more particularly 
mentioned ; but indeed it is a general rule, that wherever in the 
gulf there is a shoal, there is also the pearl oyster. 

The fishery, though still in itself as prolific as ever, is not per- 
haps carried on with all the activity of former years; since it 
declined in consequence by the transfer of the English market 
ca the banks of the coast of Ceylon. But the Persian pearl is 
uever without a demand; though little of the produce of. the 
fishery comes direct into Persia. ‘The trade has now almost en- 
tirely centred at Muscat. From Muscat the greater part of the 
pearls are exported to Surat; and, as the agents of the Indian 
merchants are constantly on the spot, and as the fishers prefer the 
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certain sale of their merchandize there to a higher, but less regu- 
lar, price in any other market, the pearls may often be bought at 
a less price in India, than to an individual they would have been 
sold in Arabia. There are two kinds; the yellow pearl, which 
is sent to the Mahratta market; and the white pearl, which is 
circulated through Bussorah and Bagdad into Asia Minor, and. 
thence into the heart of Europe ; though, indeed, a large propor- 
tion of the whole is arrested in its progress at Constantinople to 
deck the Sultanas of the Seraglio. The pearl of Ceylon peels off; 

that of the gulf is as firm as the rock upon which it grows; and 
though it loses in colour and water 1 per cent. annually for fifty 
years, yet it still loses less than that of Ceylon. It ceases after 
htty years to lose any thing. 

About twenty years agu the fishery was farmed out by the dif- 
ferent chiefs along the coast; thus the Sheiks of Bahrein and of 
El Katif, having assumed a certain portion of the pearl bank, 
obliged every speculator to pay them a certain sum for the right 
of fishing. “At present, however, the trade, which still employs 
a considerable number of boats, is carried on entirely by indivi- 
duals. There are two modes of speculation ; the first, by which 
‘he adventurer charters a boat by the month or by the season ; in 

‘his boat he sends his agent to superintend the whole, with a crew 
ot about fifteen men, including generally five or six divers. The 
divers commence their work at sun-rise and finish at sun-set. 
he oysters that have been brought up, are successively confided 
‘o the superintendant, and when the business of the day is done, 
they” are opened on a piece of white linen; the agent of course 
xeeping a very active inspection over every shell. The man who, 
dM opening an oyster, finds a valuable pearl, immediately puts 1t 
into his mouth, by which they fancy that it gains a finer water ; 
and, at the end of the fishery, he is entitled toa present. ‘The 
whole speculation costs about one hundred and fifty piastres a 
month; the divers getting ten piastres, and the rest of the crew 
in proportion. The second and the safest mode of adventure i¢ 
by an agreement between two parties, where one defrays all the 
expenses of the boat and provisions, &c. and the other conducts 
the labours of the fishery. The pearl obtained undergoes a va: 
luation, according to which it is equally divided : but the specu. 
lator is further entitled by the terms of the partnership to pur 
chase the other half of the pearl at ten per cent. lower than the 
market price. 

The divers seldom live to a great age. Their bodies break om 
in sores, and their eyes become very weak and blood-shot. The} ‘y 

can remain under water five minutes; and their dives succeed 
one another very rapidly, as by delay the state of their bodies 
would soon prevent the renewal of the exertion. They oi the 
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orifice of the ears, and put a horn over their nose. In general 
life they are restricted to a certain regimen ; and to food compo- 
sed of dates and other light ingredients. They can dive from 
ten to fifteen fathoms, and sometimes even more; and their pri- 
ces increase according to the depth. The largest pearls are ge- 
nerally found in the deepest water, as the success onthe bank of 
Kharrack, which lies very low, has demonstrated. From such 
depths, and on this bank, the most valuable pearls have been 
brought up; the largest indeed which Sir Harford Jones ever 
saw, was one that had been fished up at Kharrack in nineteen 
fathoms water. 

It has been often contested, whether the pearl in the live oys- 
ter is as hard as it appears in the market ; or whether it ac- 
quires its consistence by exposure. I avas assured by a gentle- 
man (who had encamped at Congoon close to the bank ; and who 
had often bough#the oysters from the boys, as they came out of 
the water,) that he had opened the shell immediately, and when 
the fish was still alive, had found the pearl already hard and 
formed. He had frequently also cut the pearl in two, and ascer- 
tained it to be equally hard throughout, im layers like the coats 
of an onion. But Sir Harford Jones, who has had much know- 
ledge of the fishery, informs me, that it is easy by pressing the 
pearl between the fingers, when first taken out of the shell, to 
feel that it has not yet attained its ultimate consistency. A very 
short exposure, however, to the air gives the hardness. ‘The two 
opinions are easily reconcileable by supposing, either a miscon- 
ception in language of the relative term hard (by which one au- 
thority may mean every thing in the oyster which is not gelatin- 
ous, while the other would confine it more strictly to the full anc 
perfect consistency of the pearl,)} or by admitting that there may 
be an original difference in the character of the two species, the 
yellow and the white pearl; while the identity of the specimen, 
on which either observation has been formed, has not been noted. 

The fish itself is fine eating ; nor, indeed, in this respect is there 
any difference between the common and the pearl oyster. The 
seed pearls, which are very indifferent, are arranged round the 
lips of the oyster, as if they were inlaid by the hand of an artist. 
The large pearl is nearly in the centre of the shell, and in the 
middle of the fish. | 

In Persia the pearl is employed for less noble ornaments than 
in Europe ; there it is principally reserved to adorn the kaleoons 
or water pipes, the tassels for bridles, some trinkets, the inlaying 
of looking glasses and toys, for which indeed the inferjor kinds 
are used ; or, when devoted more immediately to their persons, 
it is generally strung as beads to twist about in the hand, or as a 
rosary for praver. 
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The fishermen always augur a good season of the pearl, when 
there have been plentiful rains ; and so accurately has experience 
taught them, that when corn is very cheap they increase their 
demands for fishing. ‘The connexion is so well ascertained (at 
least so fully credited, not by them only, but by the merchants, ) 
that the prices paid to the fishermen are, in fact, always raised, 
when there have been great rains. . | 
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FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 
ACCQUNT OF THE ISLAND OF MAJORCA. 
By Sir John Carr. 
[From his * Descriptive Travels in Spain,” &c. ] 


ON the night of the fifth of October, after spending a plea- 
sant evening with a party of Spanish ladies and gentlemen, on 
board of a fine American merchantship, lying in the mole of 
‘Tarragona, I set sail with the gentleman who accompanied me 
to Montserrat in the Palma packet, a felucca with latine sails, 
for the island of Majorca, distant about one hundred miles at the 
nearest point, and about 120 to Palma, the capital. This island 
is the principal of the Balearic Islands, so called, as it is conjec- 
tured, from the remarkable skill of the early natives in using the 
sling. In addition to Majorca, these islands comprize Minorca, 
and Ivica. Formentera, Conejera, and a few other diminutive 
islands, are called the Pityuse Islands. ‘The whole were deno- 
minated by the ancients the Iberian and Happy or Fortunate 
[sles, and formerly composed the kingdom of Majorca. 

For out passage to Majorca, we were charged eight dollars, 
and a dollar for our table. As the wind was very unfavourable, 
we had an opportunity of observing the advantage of vessels with 
latine sails, which in these seas, as I was informed, can go expe- 
ditiously within two points of the wind. We were nearly four 
days in performing this little voyage, during which our fare was 
excellent. Every evening mass was performed, accompanied 
with singing, sufficiently loud to have roused the attention of a 
privateer, had any been within reasonable distance, even if the 
darkness of the night had prevented their seeing us. On the 9th 
in the morning, owing to the state of the wind, we were obliged 
to run from the Cape de Cala Figuéra over to the opposite Cape 
of Blaco, between which Palma is situated, and sa tack up the 
city, which, with its noble cathedral, churches, various public 
duildings, and bastions, and the lofty maquntains behind, present- 

‘da rich and elegant spectacle, enlivened, though not improved 
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in a picturesque point of view, by a great number of windmills 
in full play, which iine the ground on its eastern and western 
sides. The port is small, but secure and commodious. The city 
is too near the sea, and too ill protected by its walls and redoubts 
to be capable of long holding out against a well-directed attack : 
at present, nearly all its cannon has been removed to Tarragona, 
the captain-general and council presuming that, if the continent 
of Spain is lost, this island will be protected by the English. 
Owing to the recent ravages of the plague at Tarragona, we 
were rigidly examined at the health-office, the examining physi- 
cian feeling our pulses, and also high up under our armpits. 
After exhibiting our passports at the palace of the governor, 
we were conducted to the only good fonda, or inn, in the place, 
kept by a Frenchman named St. Antonio, where we got a tole- 
rably good room, and where, during our stay, we were most ex- 
cellently entertained, Antonio being a professed cook ; and to his 
culinary skill and inoffensive character, I believe, he owed his 
personal liberty at this time. For a breakfast of chocolate and 
cakes, a dinner, admirably dressed, of soup, meat, fowls, and ge- 
nerally two dishes of game, either rabbit, hare, quails, partridges, 
thrushes, or snipes, with which the island abounds, pastry, abun- 
dance of the best of wine, a dessert of the finest fruits, coffee, a 
supper nearly as plentiful as the dinner, and our lodging, we were 
only charged to the amount of about seven shillings English 
apiece. We found the pork very fine, the mutton excellent, but 
the beef poor. As Palma is very little resorted to by travellers, 
the inns are very few and very bad. We were invited to the 
house of our consul, who was also American consul; but we were 
speedily warned by persons of high rank in the city, not to accept 
of his invitation, as he was of Jewish descent, and on that ac- 
count held incapable of being admitted to respectable intercourse. 
The impolitic manner in which British consuls are appointed 
abroad deserves some attention from the legislature. A consul 
is an officer appointed by commission in a foreign country to pro- 
tect and facilitate the mercantile interest of the princes or chiefs 
by whom he is appointed. He is to prevent any insult being of- 
fered or any wrong done to their merchants, and he is to corres- 
pond with the ministers residing at the court upon which his con- 
sulate depends. The British consul at Palma does not know a 
word of English ; and on account of his Judaic origin, he is held 
i a state of contempt and degradation by the people. He officiates 
also for America and the Barbary States. ‘The time is not very 
distant, when a Jew could not appear with personal safety in this 
island ; and numerous are the instances of Jews having being con- 
signed to the flames, to appease the angry and unjust prejudices 
of the people, Many of the ancestors of this very man were burnt 
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on this account. It is related that the monks, in whose church 
the portraits’ of most of these unhappy persons, who at various 
periods had thus been sacrificed, were suspended, were applied to 
by this very consul, to let him have the pictures of several of his 
ancestors who had suffered—that he also endeavoured to win 
over the holy fathers with a considerable sum to put him in pos- 
session of these painful, and as it was considered dishonourable, 
vestiges, that they might be destroyed—that the monks consent- 
ed, but previously had copies of them taken, which soon after the 
money was paid, were suspended in the room of those which had 
been withdrawn, to the no little mortification of the deluded con- 
sul—and that the mercenary deception was considered a good 
joke all over the city, because the peace of a Jew happened to be 
its victim. 

The cathedral, one of the most imposing objects in the city, 
built by James the Conqueror, King of Arragon, is a vast and 
magnificent gothic structure, entered by three noble gates. The 
effect of the interior notwithstanding the interruption of the choir 
is very fine. On the day when I saw it first, the effect was much 
increased by a grand military and monastic procession round the 
aisles, in honour of the anniversary of king Ferdinand’s birth-day. 
Some of the windows of stained glass are very beautiful, and in 
the sachristy we were shewn the church treasure consisting of 
large and magnificent candlesticks of solid silver exquisitely 
wrought, salvers, ala custodia, and relics set in gold and diamonds, 
of great value. In an iron railing between the choir and the prin- 
cipal altar, decorated with gilt bronze, and surmounted with a 
silver crown, is a marble sarcophagus, from one end of which, 
the body of James the Second arrayed in his robes, lying in a 
drawer, was drawn out, and considering that the monarch had 
been dead very nearly five hundred years, the face and body ap- 
peared to be in a state of extraordinary preservation. On the 
sarcophagus is the following inscription. 


Acqui reposa el cadaver del Serenissimo 
Sr. Dn. Jayme de Arragon, 

2d. Rey de Mallorca, 

Que merce la mas pias y laudable 
Memoria en los annalos, 

Falicio en 28 de Mayo, &c. 1311. 


Don James, grandson of Alphonso the second king of Arragon, 
the predecessor of this sovereign, conquered this island, and fin- 
ally expelled the Moors, who had retaken it from the generals of 
Raymond Berenger, after he had returned to Catalonia in 1229. 
In the attack of the island, Don James is reported to have dis- 
nlaved the most undaunted conrage and unshaken firmness. Upon 
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Palma being taken by storm, the rest of the island submitted and 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Arragon, and at length, 
after many petty feuds, and insurrections, annexed to the crown 
of Spain. The episcopal palace adjoining the cathedral is a hand- 
some building. 

On the day of our visit to this cathedral, we were presented to. 
the captain-general, Don Francisco Del Cuesta, at the levee held 
in the ancient palace of the kings of this island, at which all the 
noblemen, officers of state, and constituted authorities attended in 
their full costume, the whole presenting a princely appearance ; 
after which we had the honour of dining with his excellency, who 
placed me on his right hand. ‘The dinner, prepared under the 
direction of Antonio, our host, was splendid, and in a high de- 
gree excellent, and the room cooled by a prodigious large fly 
flapper, suspended over the table, and kept in motion during the 
banquet, at which the most distinguished nobility of the island, 
and several fugitive grandees from the mother-country were pre- 
sent, all of whom cordially joined in the toasts which were given 
in honour of England and Spain. In this palace there is nothing 
worthy of notice except the vestibule and stone stair-case, arse- 
nal, magazine, chapel royal, and prison, the gardens belonging to 
it, and a beautiful view which it commands of the sea and coun- 
try. At this levee the poor British consul, to my no little mor- 
tification, was not admitted, and all the honour allowed him was 
a permission to send some game from his estate to augment the 
profusion of good things which graced the vice-regal table. In 
the evening there was an illumination, as it was miscalled, which, 
although numerous parties were formed to view it, was not very 
creditable to the city, if the loyalty of the inhabitants was only 
in a ratio to their light. | 

The front of the town-house, which is a noble building richly 
decorated with sculpture, appeared on this occasion en gala; a 
large quantity of red velvet covered a great part of its basement 
floor, before which the portraits of the roval family were expos- 
ed to the view of the spectators. In one of the public rooms 
within this building, are portraits of distinguished Spaniards, na- 
tives of this island, or who had large property in it. Amongst 
others, I noticed those of the intrepid and loyal Romana and his 

gallant brother Caro. There is also a fine painting of St. Sebas- 
cian, the tutelar Saint of Majorca, by Vandyke, purchased at 
Madrid some years since. In the palace of the Marquis de Ari- 
ang, we were strewn several pictures, but scarcely any of them 
were worthy of notice; the best appeared to be some naked 
‘igures, which the excessive modesty of the lord or lady of the 
mansion had placed in such darkness as to be scarcely visible. 
‘Thence we were taken to the palace of the Count de Negro, 
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where we saw a much better collection ; amongst which were a 
fine head by Vandyke, a Vernet, and two beautiful Flemish pic- 
tures : there was also a head of the Virgin exquisitely wrought 
in mosaic. Upon the basement floor were several fine busts, 
particularly one seal Augustus, for which we were informed eight 
hundred pounds English had been offered and refused by the 
noble possessor. _ There were also same fine specimens of por- 
phyry, several small antiques, and séme good casts. We were 
informed that the count has an equally good collection at his 
country-house, but we did not see them. 

In the coro of a capuchin convent near the gate of St. Mar- 
querita, where the Spaniards entered when they expelled the 
Moors, we were shewn a very large painting of the crucifixion, 
confidently said to be by Titian, but it has been irreparably spoil- 
ed by the ignorance and negligence of those who removed it from 
the house of the person who bequeathed it to the convent. In 
the library are several valuable books and original manuscripts, 
amongst which is a history of Majorca, and the contract drawn 

up and agreed upon by the conquering Spanish generals for the 
partition of the island. ‘here is an_academy for painting here, 
but the pupils are at present not very promising. 

The prison is tolerably commodious and clean, and, owing to 
the well-known honesty of the Majorcans, it is but thinly ten- 
anted. The Alameda is an agreeable walk, but not much fre- 
quented. The markets are abundantly supplied with every ne- 
cessary, and what in England would be called every luxury. Fish, 
fowls, game, and fruits are in great profusion. So cheap is liv- 
ing in this happy island, that a married couple may keep an ele- 
gant house in the country, with olive-grounds, gardens, orange- 
groves, and vineyards, a plentiful table, drink the most delicious 
wines of the island, keep a carriage and a pair of mules, a suitable 
number of servants, and educate a family of children, in a refined 
manner, and associate with the best society, upon five hundred a 
year. 

The exchange is a very curious Gothic edifice, containing a 
magnificent hall, which, owing to the merchants being more dis- 
posed to assemble in the open air, than under cover, is now much 
neglected, and is at present a depot for corn. ‘Towards the sea, 
the principal street is broad, and many of the houses are very 
large and magnificent. 

The rent of a tolerably good house is about seventy dollars a 
year ; formerly upon an assignment of one, a fine was paid to the 
king, but this is now done away. There are about seven thou- 
sand houses in Palma. ‘Lhe population of the city is av eraged 
at thirty-two thousand ; that of the whole island, which is fifty 
leagues round, at eighty-seven thousand. This account varies 
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from the enumeration given by other travellers, but I was repeat- 
edly assured that it was correct. In Palma there are seven pa- 
rochial churches, eight convents, four consecrationes, the occu- 
piers of which are religious, but neither monks nor friars, ten 
nunneries, three colleges, three oratories, five churches, deserted 
and shut up; there is also an Inquisition, in the prison of which 
several persons were confined when I was there. The native 
regular military of the island is two thousand, and every male 
adult resident in the island is obliged to enrol himself for its de- 
fence in case of invasion. The monks and friars are two thou- 
sand, and the ecclesiastics two thousand five hundred. 

There is a beautiful walk, much frequented, to a castle called 
Belver, about a mile and a half from Palma, through the gate of 
Catalina, along the cliff, from which there is a fine view of the 
bay and city. The wind-mills, which abound in this direction, 
are very small, as I am informed, about the size of those in La 
Mancha, celebrated for having been the objects of chivalrous 
assault by the immortal knight of that province. These mills are 
numerous, on account of the general want of powerful streams 
in the island. In this castle, which is singularly picturesque, its 
ancient walls being in many places covered with the caper, three 
Irench generals were confined. From the leads we had a wide 
and beautiful prospect, and could easily distinguish the island of 
Cabrera, lying about nine miles to the north-east of Cabo de Sa- 
linas. This island is about two miles and three-quarters from 
east to west, and about three miles from the south-west to the 
north-east. In this barren and desolate place, sufficiently dreary 
to drive to madness any other being but a native of France, there 
were no less than five thousand French prisoners shut up; who, 
however, by the assistance of gambling, dancing, and a theatre, 
contrived to dissipate the gloom which surrounded them. This 
island is very injudiciously converted into a depot for prisoners 
of war. It is possible that the weather might be so boisterous as 
to prevent the victualling boats trom going to it from Majorca, 
and also that vessels might be driven in stress of weather into 
its bays and harbours, by which many of the prisoners might 
effect their escape. 

There is a tolerable theatre here. The people appeared to me 
more musically inclined here than any part of the continent of 
Spain I had visited; I often heard the castinets well played. 
The most esteemed are made of the pomegranate wood, and to 
improve their tone they are fried in oil for a short time. The 
fandango and volero are great favourites here. ‘There are also 
several good public institutions for the poor, aged, and infirm. 

Having visited every object worthy of notice in the city, I join- 
ed an agreeable party on mules to the celebrated monastery of 
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Valdemusa os Mosa, or Mosa. Our ride, which lasted about 
three hours, lay through an exquisitely, rich, and highly cultivat- 
ed country, consisting of corn-land, vineyards, and woods of olive, 
carob, almond, pomegranate, and apple-trees. Male and female 
peasants. with long hair, generally plaited, wearing large black 
felt hats, and dresses of blue serge, much in the style of those of 
Holland, displaying neatness and contentment, divided the labours 
of the field. Instead of the mantilla, a head-dress called the re- 
bozillo, or double handkerchief, is worn by the female, which co- 
vers the head, is fastened under the chin, falls over the shoulders 
and back, and is far from being becoming. ‘The male peasants 
generally wear leather-shoes and spatterdashes. In the streets of 
Palma, I met several youths attired as ecclesiastics, but I found 
that they did not belong to the church, and wore this dress only 
through economy, many of them not having a shirt to wear. 

It was now the almond-harvest, and merry groups, young and 
old, were assembled to collect this delicious fruit from the delicate 
trees that bore it. The eye could not turn but to banquet on 
some beautiful or romantic object. Every cottage was a picture, 
and the industry and happiness of man seemed to co-operate with 
the beneficence of the soil and climate. 

When we entered upon the estates of the convent, the hand of 
culture seemed to have been still more actively and skilfully em- 
ployed. After winding along the sides of the most picturesque 
hills, richly cloathed to their summits, belted with ridges or ter- 
race-walls rising above each other, kept in the greatest order, 
and by vines, entwined round almond trees, bending with rich 
and ponderous clusters, we discerned the pale yellow front of the 
monastery seated. midway on the side of. a mountain, in a calm 
and majestic retreat, deriving a sort of sylvan solemnity from 
groups of cypresses, palms, and poplars, and interminable woods 
of olives. In such abundance are the latter, that the natives, in 
the fulness of pride and warmth of heart, have an exaggerating 
saying, “ If only one olive were to be taken from each tree in the 
island, the amount collected would supply every native with oil 
sufficient for his ordinary consumption.” This article, so preci- 
ous to a Spaniard, is in this island so remarkably pure and sweet, 
that I became reconciled to the use of it. As we approached the 
monastery, we met several of the hely brethren taking their after- 
noon walk. We brought provisions and a cook with us, which 
are very necessary, as the monks.never suffer meat, unless brought 
by strangers, to enter their walls; and their funds were at this 
time rather at a low ebb on account of the erection of a noble 
church adjoining the convent, which as far as it had proceeded, 
had dipped deeply into their treasury. Owing to this heavy ex- 
penditure, ‘they had given notice in the Palma Gazette, that, with 
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an exception of the English, they could not entertain strangers 
till their new church was finished. 

The superior, an enormous and jolly old man, paid us the com- 
pliment of rising from his siesta to receive us, and whilst our 
dinner was preparing, one of the monks, a very intelligent man, 
conducted us over the convent and church. ‘The latter is a vast 
and noble pile, the mternal decorations of which were not half 
finished. ‘The dome and roof were painted in gaudy colours and 
bad taste by an Italian artist, and the bases of the pilasters were 
formed of fine marble from the neighbouring rocks. There was a 
colosal figure of the Virgin holding a silesio, a net of iron with 
sharp points, which is by way of penance fastened round the thigh, 
or loins of female penitents, finely executed in wood, intended 
for one of the lateral chapels of the church. Thé number of 
monks was twenty-nine, of whom seventeen had fled from Bar- 
celona. Their cells were handsome apartments. The gardens of 
the convent are spacious ; in some of them we saw land tortoises. 
From a long terrace under arches of vines, there is a superb view 
of the surrounding valleys and mountains. After an excellent 
repast, we took leave of our prior, who expressed himself warm- 
ly attached to the English, and talked much of an entertainment 
which had been given to him, on board of an English frigate, and 
in Our way to our mules, which were led to the village of Valde- 
musa, we were taken to the church, in which we saw nothing 
worthy of notice, but the levity with which the attendant monk 
evidently treated the mummery which he shewed us. 

The next day, attended by an Englishman long resident at 
Palma as an interpreter, we had the honour of an interview with 
two members of the unfortunate royal family of Spain, Donna 
Maria Theresa de Vallabriga, and her daughter the Infanta Don- 
na Maria Luisa de Bourbon. The former is the niece of the late 
Don Pedro Estuardo Cert Marques di San Leonardo, a bro- 
ther of the old Marshal Duke of Berwick, and who, with the con- 
sent of Charles the Third, was married to his youngest brother 
the Infant Don Louis, upon condition that she should not be ac- 
knowledged, nor the issue of the marriage entitled to any privi- 
leges. Don Louis had been bred to the church originally, was 
raised to the rank of cardinal, and appointed archbishop of Tole- 
do, which he resigned on being dispensed from his vows. Soon 
after his death, leaving three children, a boy and two girls, it was 

ublicly declared that the early and singular inclination, which 
these children had exhibited for the church, had: determined his 
Majesty to yield to their pious propensities, and accordingly the 
girls were placed in a convent, and the boy committed to the care 
of the cardinal Lorenzana, then archbishop of Toledo, and edu- 
cated in the palace of that town, to which elevated rank he has 
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since succeeded, and is likewise a cardinal and archbishop of Se- 
ville. On the death of the king, the eldest of the girls, as before 
noticed, was married to Godoy the Prince of the Peace, the words 
of the patent; for the Spaniards deem it impious to say Prince 
of Peace, an attribute of our Saviour, though commonly called so 
by the English. Shortly after these nuptials, performed bythe 
brother with royal magnificence, a proclamation appeared, restor- 
ing the children of the late Infant Don Louis to their just rights, 
in which King Charles the Fourth endeavoured to apologize for 
the conduct of his father towards them, and consequently, had 
Spain remained in tranquillity, the succession to the Spanish mon- 
archy would have been as open to them,,as to the other branches of 
the royal family, it being generally believed that the. cortes, holden 
upon Charles the Fourth’s accession, had rescinded the pragma- 
tic sanction of Philip the Fifth, son to Louis the Fourteenth, by 
which the crown was limited to male issue alone, and thus the 
females, as formerly practised in Old Spain, were admitted to an 
equal right. 

Donna Maria Theresa, and her youngest daughter, were living 
in great retirement in the palace of the Marquis of Sollerick, hav- 
ing recently made their escape, under circumstances of romantic 
peril and enterprize, attended by a faithful priest, Michael del 
Puego, from Zaragoza, where the young Infanta had been placed 
in a convent. 

The former of these two personages was a noble looking and. 
rather dark woman, the latter very fair and of a fine complexion. 
Donna Maria held the French in such abhorrence, that she avoid- 
ed making use of the language as much as possible. In our 
presence, she took an affecting and painful review of the reverses 
of her fortune, and with tears said, ‘‘ though politics have but lit- 
tle attracted my attention, I have long foreseen the subtle inten- 
tions of Bonaparte, and the overthrow of the august house to 
which I belong. What will be our final destiny I know not, nor 
can I tell where we shall be obliged to seek an asylum,’’-—here 
she was so affected, that she paused for a minute, and then added, 
‘© T look to Heaven, there is my only consolation!’ Through the 
interpreter, I recommended her to seek protection in Eingland ; 
but the horror she entertained of so long a voyage, and the desire 
of remaining in any part of Spain that held out for the legitimate 
throne, seemed to have too full possession of her mind to induce 
her to attend to the recommendation. 
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FROM THE SAME. 
ACCOUNT OF THE LOUWA, OR FISHING-BIRD. 


“ NEAR the city of Cining, we saw them catch fish with a 
bird, which they call Lauwa ; and because this way of fishing 
seems notable, and no where used but in China, I here present 
you with an account of it. 

“‘ This bird is somewhat less than a goose, and not very unlike 
to a raven; it has a long neck, and a bill like an eagle. With 
these they fish after this manner; they have small boats very 
artificially made of reeds or bamboos, which they sail upon the 
Chinese rivers and pools, and place the bird perching upon the 
outside of the vessel, from whence she suddenly shoots, and div- 
ing, swims under water as fast as they can thrust forward their 
cables with a light pole. As soon as she has caught her prey, she 
instantly appears above water, and the master of the boat stands 
ready to receive her, and opens her bill by force, and takes out 
the dainty. Afterwards he turns her out again to catch more, 
and to prevent these birds from swallowing down the prey, they 
hang a ring about their necks, which hinders them from gorging. 
Such fish as are too big for them to bring up in their bills, they 
discover to their masters, by making a noise in the water, who 
then helps to pull them out. Such birds as are slothful or loth 
to dive, are broken of that ill habit by beating. When they have 
caught enough for their owners, the iron ring is taken off, and 
they are left to fish for themselves, which makes them the more 
willing to work for others. The fishermen pay a yearly tribute 
to the emperor for the use of these birds, which are in much 
esteem with the Chinese; and such as are nimble and well 
taught, are so dear, that oftentimes one of them goes at fifty toel 
of Silver, which is about 150 guilders. We effered to buy of an 
old fisherman a couple of those birds, but he refused, alledging 
that they served to maintain him and his family; neither could 
he inform us whence those birds came, nor how they were first 
instructed ; only he told us, that they were left him by his ances- 
tors. We asked him likewise whether they ever bred with him? 
who answered, very rarely.—We bought a dish of fish of this 
old man, which were most of them carps of a span and a half 
long.”-—Embassy of the Dutch East India Company) to China. 
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MEMOIR OF MIRZA ABUL HASSAN, LATE PERSIAN AMBASSADOR 
TO THIS COUNTRY : 


With Particulars and Anecdotes of him during his Voyage from Persia. 


MIRZA Abul Hassan was born at Shiraz in the year of the 
Hejera 1190, or 1776 of the Christian Aira. He was the second 
son of Mirza Mahomed Ali, a man famous in Persia as an ac- 
complished scholar, and who was one of the Chief Secretaries 
and Mirzas of the celebrated Nadir Shah. His father’s services 
had nearly been requitted by an ignominious and cruel death, 
when the hand of Providence interposed for his safety, to strike 
with more severity the head of his attrocious master. Nadir 
Shah, in one of those paroxysms of cruelty, so common to him 
during the latter years of his life, ordered that Mirza Mahomed 
Ali should be burnt alive, together with too Hindogs, who also 
had incurred his displeasure. ‘The unfortunate Mirza, on hear- 
ing his sentence, remonstrated with the tyrant, entreating him 
that he might at least be permitted to die alone ; and that his 
last moments might not be polluted by the society of men, who 
were of a different faith from his own, and on whom he had been 
taught to look with a religious abhorrence. To this the Shah 
consented, remitting his death until the next morning, whilst the 
Hindoos suffered in that same hour. That very night Nadir 
Shah was assassinated in his tent, and Mirza Mahomed Ali was 
saved. 

The family of Mirza Abul Hassan rose to its greatest power 
during the reign of Aga Mohamed Shah, predecessor tg the pre- 
sent King. The Mirza’s father died in the sevice of Kerim Khan ; 
his uncle Hajee Ibrahim Khan (uncle by his mother’s side,) at- 
tained the post of prime Vizier, whilst himself and the other 
_branches of his family enjoyed the greatest share in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the state. It was somewhat before the 
death of Aga Mohamed Shah, that Hajee Ibrahim bestowed his 
daughter in marriage on his nephew, after a long and singular 
courtship. A sister of his wife’s is married to Mahomed Taki 
Mirza, one of the King’s sons; and a second to the Ameen-ed- 
Doulah, the second Vizier. 

The family, however, was not always prosperous ; after some 
time the King ordered Hajee Ibrahim to be put to death, his re- 
lations to be seized, his wives to be sold, and his property to be 
conficated. His nephews of course partook of the disaster ; one 
was deprived of his sight, and remains to this day at Shiraz ; the 
voungest, then twenty vears of age,. died under the bastinado ; 
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and the second, Mirza Abul Hassan, who was then the Gover- 
nor of Shooster, was dragged to the capital as a prisoner. The 
circumstances of his seizure and escape from death are better de- 
scribed in his own words. He told me, “ I was asleep when the 
King’s officers entered into my room; they seized me, stripped 
me of my clothes, and, tying my hands behind my back, drag- 
ged me to Koom, where the King then was; treating me during 
the march with all the rigour and intemperance that generally 
befalls a man in disgrace. The moment I reached Koom, the 
King pronounced the order for my execution ; I was already on 
my knees, my neck was made bare, and the executioner had un- 
sheathed his sword to sever my head from my body, when the 
hand of the Almighty interposed, and a messenger in great haste 
announced my reprieve. I was indebted for my life to a man 
who had known me from my boyhood, and who had long che- 
rished me as his son. This worthy man, by name Mirza Reza 
Kouli, the moment he heard sentence of death passed upon me, 
threw himself at the feet ef the King, and, pleading my youth 
and inoffensiveness, entreated that I might be pardoned. The 
King yielded to his entreaties ; my pardon was announced ; and 
[ still live to praise the Almighty for his great goodness and 
commiseration towards me.” 

After his providential escape, Mirza Abul Hassan, (fearing 
that the King might repent of his lenity towards him) fled from 
his country, although he had received his Majesty’s order to go 
to Shiraz, and to remain there; he left Persia with the determi- 
nation of never more returning, until the disgraces of his family 
had been obliterated, and until the wrath of the King against him 
had entirely subsided. He fled first to Shooster, the city in which 
he had so recently been all-powerful; and there he experienced 
the hospitality for which the Arabs are so justly renowned. As 
his administration had been lenient and temperate, he found a 
host of friends ready to relieve him; and on quitting Shooster, 
miserable and destitute of even the common necessaries of life, 
the inhabitants came to him in a crowd and forced seven thou- 
sand piastres uponhim. From Shooster he went to Bussora, he 
then crossed through the heart of Arabia, frequently obliged to 

roceed on foot, for want of an animal to carry him, until he 
reached Mecca. On this journey he visited Deriyéh, the capital 
of Abdul Assiz the then chief of the Wahabees. From Mecca 
he went to Medina; and having performed all the devotions of 
a pilgrim he returned to Bussora. At Bussora he learnt that 
the King was still inveterate against his family ; and, finding an 
kenglish ship on the point of sailing for India, he embarked on 
board of her, and shortly after reached Calcutta, at the time when 
the Marquis of Wellesley was Governor-General of India. From 
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Calcutta he went to Moorshedabad, then to Hyderabad, Pbonah, 
and Bombay ; having remained altogether about two years and a 
half in India. At Bombay he received a firman from the King 
to return to Persia; by which he was assured of the King’s for- 
giveness, and of his having been received into favour. He obey- 
ed the firman, and ever since has enjoyed the royal protection. 
He has not, indeed, occupied any specific post under government, 
but has been the Homme d’ Affaires to his brother-in-law the 
Ameen-ed-Doulah, second Vizier and Lord Treasurer, by which 
means he has been continually in active and useful life, until he 
was nominated the King of Persia’s Envoy Extraordinary to the 
Court of England. 


Anecdotes which occured during the Ambassador’s Residence at Constanti- 
nople, and his Voyage from thence to England. 


In a short time after my (Mr. Morier’s) arrival, the Persian 
Envoy and suit rejoined me at Constantinople. The splendour 
of the scenery, and the great novelty of every object about that 
city, did not seem to strike them with the surprise that I had ex- 
pected. Few people are more sensible than they are to any thing 
that is new and extraordinary ; and few more curious and in- 
quisitive. I could therefore only attribute their apparent indif- 
ference to the downright jealousy which they entertain of the 
Turks. Often when (struck with the beauties of the very fine 
tracts of country which we were passing) I have attempted to 
make them join in my feelings of admiration, they merely yielded 
a cool assent; always endeavouring to lessen my ardour by say- 
ing, ‘‘ what is the use of such a country if it be without order : 
And they considered almost as a gross national insult any com- 
parison between the arid, unshaded mountains of Persia, and the 
splendid foliage and rich vegetation of the Turkish dominions. 
As, however, they were very keenly alive to the beauties of na- 
ture, and enjoyed much the shade of trees and the refreshing 
sound of running water; and as such spots occurred constantly 
during the course of our journey, they could not restrain their 
expressions of delight, though they always added at the same 
time, ‘“* What a pitty this charming country is in the hands of 
these people ! If we had it, (and God grant we shall) what a pa- 
radise it would be.” 

I frequently visited the Mirza Abul Hassan at Scutari. The 
windows of his apartment had a fine view of the great extent of 
Constantinople, the Seraglio point, the shipping in the harbour, 
the palaces of Dolma Baghehe, and part of the Sultan’s fleet, 
(consisting of two three-deckers, and five seventy-fours, at their 
anchorage) and all the activity spread over the Bosphorus by the 
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numerous vessels of all descriptions, rowing about in every direc- 
tion, altogether forming the most beautiful picture that an imagi- 
nation the most fertile could picture to itself, and contrasted in 
the strongest manner with the misery, dulness, and sterility, of 
Teheran and its surrounding scenery. Whenever I called his at- 
tention to it, he seemed to shrink from the observation; and if I 
talked of the Turkish fleet, he said, “‘ who can look at any ships 
after he has seen English ships?” Indeed, he was so little dis- 
posed to compliment the Turks, that when the Caimakan, being 
desirous to inspire him with a grand idea of the naval force of the 
Sultan, sent a Turkish officer to conduct him near the fleet, the 
Persian replied, ‘** I have seen English ships much finer than any 
thing that you can shew me.” 

Yet in cases where no national jealousy intervened, whenever 
hospitality and kindness were shewn the Persian, I must do him 
the justice to add, that he never omitted to make the strongest 
acknowledgments of them; and, I believe, the fullest returns in 
his power. The most trifling attention never appeared, from the 
general conversation and temper of him or his people, to be 
thrown away upon them. ‘The Envoy always spoke in raptures 
of the kindnesses which he had received in India, mentioning the 
names of his friends every time with an increased delight, and 
apparently with an unfeigned sincerity. 

During the Mirza’s residence at Constantinople, he was invi- 
ted by Mr. Adair to an entertainment, given on the occasion, 
and consisting of a dinner under tents at the Buyukderé meadow, 
and a ball and supper at night, in a house borrowed for the pur- 
pose. The Mirza did not seem at all astonished at the intro- 
duction of ladies into the society of men, as he had already wit- 
nessed our customs in the English settlements in India; but his 
attendants, who had just left the very innermost parts of Persia, 
by one common consent collected themselves together in a corner, 
and eyed every thing with the most anxious astonishment and 
attention. Their natural loquacity seemed to have quite forsaken 
them, and they sat with their mouths wide open, and eyes full- 
staring, aud uttered not a single word. 

When the hour of dancing ‘artived, the Mirza entered the ball- 
room, escorted by all his servants. ‘ihere his people were more 
than ever in amaze, particularly when the whole assembly was 
mm motion. Of all the dances the Waltz excited the most won- 
der and perhaps apprehension, for one of them quietly asked my 
servant in Turkish, “-Pray does anv thing ensue after all this ?” 

In the national character of the Persi an, the most striking dif- 
ference from that of the Turk, is perhaps the facility with which 
he adopts foreign manners and customs. I remarked two in- 
stances during our stay at Constantinople : the first occurred one 
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morning when I went to visit the Mirza, where one of his ser- 
vants tock off his cap and saluted me by a bow in our fashion : 
again, at a ball, several of his attendants took off their caps and 
sat bald-headed, from the supposition that .it was disrespectful in 
European company to keep the head covered, whilst they saw 
every one uncovered. There were many other accommodations 
te our usages which would never have been yielded by a Turk ; 
such as eating with knives and forks, sitting at table, drinking 
wine, &c. The Mirza himself told me, that when he was in Cal- 
cutta, he wore leather-breeches and boots. Iam sure, then, that 
if the Persians had possessed as much communication with Eu- 
ropeans as the Turks have had, they would at this day not only 
have adopted many of our customs, but, with their natural quick- 
ness, would have rivalled us in our own arts and sciences. Un- 
like the ‘'urks, they never scruple to acknowledge our superiori- 
ty, always however reserving to themselves the second place after 
the English in the list of nations : whereas the Turk, too proud, 
too obstinate, and too ignorant to confess his own inferiority, 
spurns at the introduction of any improvement with equal disdain 
from any nation. 

The great changes that are now making in the military system 
in Persia, particularly by the Prince Royal in Aderbigian, will 
in a very short time so much influence the general character and 
disposition of the people, that they will scarcely be recognizable. 
Ever since their late wars with Russia, and their political con- 
nections with Europe, the effect produced has been most striking : 
and a person of excellent authority, who was in Persia during the 
time of Kerim Khan, affimed, in my hearing, that the nation could 
scarcely be considered the same. : 

From Constantinople we went to Smyrna, where we remained 
till we quitted Turkey. On the 7th of September, 1809, the 
Mirza and his servants went on board the Success, Captain Ays- 
cough, to proceed to England. ‘The people of Smyrna gathered 
in crowds to see him. ‘The yards were manned; and he was 
honoured with a salute of fifteen guns, which (as soon at least as 
it was over) gave him no little satisfaction. 

He soon accommodated himself to the manner of a ship, sleep- 
ing in a cot, and eating with a knife and fork. He did not miss 
a singlesopportunity of informing himself on every thing which 
he saw on board; and whatever he learned, he carefully noted 
ina book. His attendants seldom complained, except sometimes 
of the badness of the water, the hardness of the biscuit, and the 
want of fruit. I was struck with their natural ignorance of re- 
lative distance ; they had been ever accustomed to calculate dis- 
tance by menzils or day’s journies ; and they were surprised to 
find it impossible to continue such reckoning. A world of water 
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seemed to them incomprehensible ; and one of them gravely said 
to me—* This is quite extraordinary ; this country of your’s is 
nothing but water.” 

The Persians were particularly astorished, that women+and 
little boys went to sea. —The Mirza seeing some women on board 
the Success, exclaimed, “ Is it possible ! ' if I were to tell our wo- 
men in Persia that there were women in ships, they would never 
believe me. ‘To go from one town to another is considered a 
great undertaking amongst them ; but here your women go from 
one end of the world to the other, and think nothing of it. If it 
were even known in my family that I was now in a ship and on 
the great seas, there would be nothing but wailings and lamenta- 
tions from morning to night.” 

Among the many things which struck the Persians as extraor- 
dinary on board the ship, was the business of signals. They 
looked very much inclined to believe, that I was telling them 
untruths, when I said, that at two fursungs distance they might 
ask any questions from another ship, and receive an immediate 
answer : and that when we should reach England, our arrival 
would be known in London in ten minutes, and every necessary 
order returned before we could get out of the ship. All these 
things the Mirza carefully noted down in his book, ever exclaim- 
ing, ‘* God grant that all such things may take place in my coun- 
try too!” 

When we arrived at Malta we were not permitted to land on 
account of the quarantine ; a very mortifying prohibition to the 
Persians, who had no greater wish than to set foot once again on 
shore. I could make the Envoy indeed comprehend the nature 
of the quarantine laws ; but his people were not so tractable, and 
frequently suggested their fears to him, that he might not be al- 
lowed to land even in England. He spoke seriously to me :— 
‘¢ It is well that I have already seen your countrymen, and know 
many of their regulations; for, if any other Persian had been in 
my place he would have required instantly to return back to his 
own country.” ‘They were much delighted with the exterior of 
Malta ; and particularly with the quantity of shipping in the port. 
On the left of the harbour, there is a very fine building begun by 
Bonaparte, intended as a hospital. They seemed mightily aston- 
ished that so supurb a building should be the habitation of the 
sick. 

Those, indeed, who have been accustomed to livé under an ar- 
bitrary government, and to see acts of despotism committed every 
day, look with contempt, rather than with admiration, upon the 
establishments of a free and liberal government; and ridicule 
objects by which the promoter apparently and directly gains 
nothing. 
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We talked of female dress. [asked the Envoy what effect the 
visit of an European woman dressed in her own way would pro- 
duce in Persia. He replied, that “ if the King were to see her, 
he would probably order all his Harem to adopt the costume, and 
that every other man would follow his example, and enforce a 
fashion, which is not only so much more beautiful, but so much 
less expensive than their own. Their women are clothed in bro- 
cade and gold cloth, which is soon spoiled ; or at least which is 
always cast off, whenever they hear that a new cargo arrives from . 
Russia.” | | 

I asked him if he had seen any handsome women in Constan- 
tinople : he replied, that he had seen none as beautiful as those of 
Persia. ‘* They were fair indeed, but they wanted that carnation 
on their cheeks, which is called the numuck or salt of beauty ; 
and which is the second requisite of female perfection. The first 
is large black eyes with brows very much arched.” A tame an- 
telope was then playing about the cabin close to me, when the 
Mirza said, “ Do your poets ever use the simile so constantly 
applied by ours, ‘eyes like the stag?”? The frequency of that 
image will prove the value which we attach to the object.” 

I desired him to tell me the principal occupations of the w omen 
in the Harem. He complied: ‘t They sew, embroider, and spin : 
they make their own clothes; and my wife even used to make 
mine: besides that, they superintend all the domestic concerns oi 
the house: they keep an account of the daily expenses; distri- 
bute provisions to the servants ; pay their wages; settle all dis- 
putes between them ; manage the concerns of the stable ; see that 
the horses have their corn ; and, in short, have the care of all the 
disbursements of the house. The King’s "mother had more busi- 
ness than can be described. She had the controul of all her son’s 
Harem, which might consist altogether of more than a thousand 
women: and you may well conceive the trouble which they could 
give.” When I suggested the difficulty of a woman transacting 
so many occupations, without seeing any other man than her hus- 
band, and asked how she could settle any business but that of the 
Harem itself ? and how she could succeed even in that without 
seeing the men servants? He replied, that “‘in the households of 
Persia there is always an officer called a Nazir, with whom the 
wife daily arranges all that relates to the male part of the esta- 
blishment, to whom she pays the wages of the others ; and who 
is accountable to her.” As a necessary preparation for the duties 
which thus devolve upon them, the women of Persia learn to read 
and write: as children they are sent to school with the boys, and 
when too old to be permitted to go unveiled, their education is 
finished at home by female Mollahs, who attend them for the 
purpose. They do not, however, like the European women, learn 
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music and dancing: these arts are taught to slaves only, who 
practise them for the amusement of their owners : and the wives 
never sing or dance, except perhaps at the wedding of a brother 
or sister. 

The King has this right over all the women of his realm, that 
they must appear unveiled before him. 





FROM THE SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
ZOOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OF ICELAND. 


IN a general outline of the zoological productions of Iceland, 
it is by no means necessary to be minute ; nor, indeed, would the 
tew observations we were enabled to make, authorize such an 
undertaking. © 

Iceland does not present many of those species of animals 
which are strictly confined to the land; but of those which re- 
quire land only as a resting place, while the sea supplies their 
other wants, many have found in this country every requisite for 
support. We will proceed, however, to take a cursory survey 
of all the tribes of animated nature which exist there under any 
circumstances. 

The catalogue of mammiferous animals inhabiting Iceland, is 
nearly confined to the following :—The dog, the fox, the cat, the 
rat, the mouse, the rein-deer, the goat, the sheep, the ox, and the 
horse ; together with seals and whales, and a few Polar bears, 
which annually make their appearance.—Bears cannot be consi- 
dered as inhabitants ; they are merely visitors, brought on de- 
tached masses of ice. They are chiefly landed on the north 
coast: and twelve or thirteen appears to be the greatest number 
ever seen in one year. They are not suffered long to enjoy 
themselves on land; for, hungry and voracious after their voy- 
age, they commit great devastations among the flocks. The peo- 
ple take the alarm; and, with whatever weapons they can com- 
mand, generally with musquets, they attack, and soon destroy 
them. 

The dogs which are generally seen in Iceland, bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Greenland. Like them, they are cover- 
ed with long hair, forming about their necks a kind of ruff. 
Their noses are sharp, their ears pointed, and their tails bushy, 
and curled over their backs. Their predominant colour is white ; 
yet they vary considerably ; and some are entirely brown cr black. 
Very few of them can be induced to go into the water; and 
though some are of service in guarding the cottages and flocks, 
and preventing the horses from eating the grass intended for hay, 
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yet the greater number appear very useless. Scarcely any family, 
however, is without one or two of them. 

T'wo distinct varieties of the fox present themselves in Ice- 
land: the arctic, or white fox (Canis Lagopus), and one which 
is termed the blue fox (Canis Fuliginosus), and varies conside- 
rably in the shades of its fur, from a light brownish or blueish 
gray, to a colour nearly approaching to black. It is a more 
gracefully-formed animal than the white fox, has longer legs and 
a more pointed nose. Horrebow mentions a dark red-coloured 
ox, in the existence of which we had no reason to believe. He 
likewise says, that the black fox is sometimes brought over on 
the ice.—Frequently at night, in travelling through the country, 
you hear the discordant cries of the two former varieties. But 
if we may judge from the quantity of skins exported, the num- 
ber of foxes in Iceland, though considerable, cannot be great. 
The inhabitants do their utmost to destroy them ; being induced 
not only to prevent the great devastation which they commit 
among the young lambs, but to obtain the reward given by Go- 
vernment, and to profit by the furs, which is an advantageous 
article of traffic. There is no particular ingenuity, however, dis- 
played in the methads by which they are taken; they are shot, 
caught in gins, or forced from their holes by smoke. 

Rats in considerable numbers, and mice, are met with, parti- 
cularly at the Danish factories ; but as far as our observation 
went, there was nothing to render them particularly worthy of 
attention. 

The hog, which has from time to time been imported from 
Denmark, has, from the scarcity of proper food, been found so 
expensive to keep, that it has never been much propagated ; and 
it is doubtful whether, independently of two or three sows and 
pigs which were taken from England during the last summer, a 
single animal of the species exists in the country. 

The rein-deer has been introduced into the island, and has in- 
creased rapidly. Out of thirteen which were exported from Nor- 
way in 1770, three only reached Iceland. ‘They were sent into 
the mountains of the Guldbringé Syssel ; and they have since 
multiplied so considerably, that it is now no uncommon thing 
for those who pass often through the mountains in various parts 
of the island, to meet with herds, consisting of from forty to 
sixty, or a hundred. ‘They are very little molested, the Ice- 
landers satisfying themselves with complaining that the deer eat 
their lichen ; and though, sometimes, for the sake of amusement, 
the Danes go out in pursuit of them, very few are destroyed. 
They live almost entirely among the mountains, and are very 
shy ; but, sometimes, in the depth of winter, come down into 
the plains, particularly about Thingvalla, to feed on the mos: 
which abounds in that quarter. ’ 
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Goats were at one time more numerous in Iceland than they 
now are. At present they seem to have been completely expelled 
from the southern part, becatise vegetation being very scanty, 
they were constantly injuring the roofs of the houses by climb- 
ing on them in search of food. There are still a few in the north, 
where farmers keep flocks of thirty or forty. 

The cow, the horse, and the sheep, afford the principal source 
of wealth, comfort, and subsistence to the Icelanders. Milk is 
almost their only summer beverage. Whey becomes a wholesome, 
and to them a pleasant drink in winter. Even fish itself, their pri- 
mary article of food, is scarcely palatable to an Icelander with- 
out butter ; and curds, eaten fresh in summer, and kept through 
the winter, yield the most precious change of diet, both for health 
and pleasure, which he enjoys. A cow on the farm of the Amt- 
mand Stephenson, we were assured, gave regularly every day 
twenty-one quarts of milk. Their value is well known and ap- 
preciated by the Icelanders, who take the greatest care of them 
through the winter, and seem to shake off their habitual listless- 
ness, while employed in gathering in the hay that is to support 
them through the inclemencies of that season. 

If the horse be less useful in Iceland than the cow, the care 
which is devoted to him is proportionally less ; still, however, 
the assistance which he affords is by no means to be overlooked. 
But it will be unnecessary, after what has been stated respecting 
the frequent intercourse between different parts of the island, and 
the extreme roughness of the country, to say any thing far ther of 
the utility of this animal. The Iceland horse is about thirteen 
hands in keight, stoutly made, and frequently evincing much 
spirit. These animals are in very considerable numbers through- 
out all the inhabited parts of the island ; no farmer being able to 
carry on the necessary affairs of life without their assistance ; and 
many of the Icelanders, particularly those who, from their avo- 
cations as judges or magistrates, are obliged to take long jour- 
nies, are at great pains in the breeding and rearing of them. But 
by the Sedhabseants in general, they are let loose to provide them- 
selves with food and shelter ; in consequence of which, a great 
number are annually carried off by the severity of the winter. 

The sheep furnish much milk and butter; and besides afford- 
ing, when smoked or salted, a part of the winter food of the in- 
habitants, forma considerab le article of export. Almost every 

part of the Icelandic dress is manufactured from wool: and of 
the sheep-skins, without much preparation, they make their fish- 
ing dresses, which they smear repeatedly with oil, for the purpose 
of rendering them impervious to the water. 

Of the seal, three or four species (Phoca vitulina, Leporrina, 
Barbata, and Greniandica) frequent the shores. ‘Their number 
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is considerable. A few are taken for the oil which they afford ; 
and their skins are applied to various useful, purposes, being 
formed into shoes and thongs, and particularly into a kind of tra- 
velling bag, in which the Icelanders carry their sour butter, fish, 
and other little supplies, when passing from place to place. 

Very few of the great northern whales (Balana Mysticetus) 
approach Iceland. ‘The fin-fish (Balena Physalus) is more com- 
mon. A species of dolphin, the bottle-nose, (Delphinus Bidens, ) 
is sometimes driven on shore in very considerable shoals. Dur- 
ing the winter 1809-10, eleven hundred came towards the shore 
in the Hvalfiord, and were captured. 

Of the Linnean order Accipitres, we only saw one, the Great 
Erne, or Cinereous Eagle (Falco Albicilla). According to Pen- 
nant, the following other species exist in Iceland :—the white- 
headed eagle (Falco Leucocephalus) ; the Iceland falcon (Falco 
Gryfalco) ; Falco fulvus; and the Lanner. Of all these, the 
Erne is, at present, certainly the most frequent, the others being 
very scldom seen. It is constantly observed hovering over the 
shores, and is a determined enemy to the Eider-duck ; and, as 
such, of course draws upon itself the hatred of the Icelanders. 
The Iceland falcon, once so much valued in Denmark for its ex- 
cellence in falconry, is now suffered to remain unmolested ; 
it does not seem to multiply as might be expected; and during 
our residence in the island, we had not a single opportunity of 
seeing it, even at a distance. 

The raven is very common in Iceland. A pair or more, sit 
near every habitation on the sea-shore, ready to feed on the offal 
of the fish; and they frequently do great mischief to the fish 
, itself, when split and left on the beach to dry. They build their 
“nests in the cliffs, and sometimes resort for this purpose to rocks 
a considerable way inland. 

The snow-flake, or snow-bunting, (Emberiza nivalis), resides 
here during the whole year, occurring in pairs, or solitary , dur- 
ing the summer, when it loses much of its snowy plumage ; and 
collecting into flocks in the winter. This is the only bird in 
Iceland which can truly be said to attempt singing. The song 
is pleasing, but short, and much resembles the first two or three 
notes of the robin-redbreast. 

The wheat-ear, (Motacilla Oenanthe), was not uncommon ; 
and we sometimes saw another small bird, of a brownish colour, 
in the marshy places, which we had no opportunity of examin- 
ing. 

The white wagtail, (Motacilla Alba) frequents the margins of 
the pools and rivulets. Very few of the swallow tribe ever ar- 
rive in Iceland. Some of our party saw one or two fiying about 
the church of Reikiavik early in the month of Julv ; but to what 
species they belonged, was not ascertained. 
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Ptarmigans, (Tetra Lagopus) are generally very abundant in 
this country ; but when we were there, we were told that they 
were scarce in the neighbourhood of the town, and in some other 
parts of the country. Towards the latter end of July, we ob- 
served a bird of the grouse kind, with a brood of young ones : 
it was possibly the species which Paulson, in his catalogue of 
Iceland birds, has called the hazel grouse. It had less white, 
and in general differed somewhat in its plumage from the com- 
mon ptarmigan, and appeared to be larger. 

Of all the land-birds which are seen in Iceland, none are more 
common than the golden plover and the curlew. ‘These birds 
are frequently the only enliveners of dreary plains and extended 
marshes, where their wild and inharmonious notes accord well 
with the surrounding scenery. The snipe is likewise common 
in the same situations; and in some instances seemed to have 
lost much of that wildness of disposition which it exhibits in this 
country. ‘hus we saw it associating as it were, with the Eider- 
ducks, and sitting on its eggs within an hundred yards of the 
house at Vidoe. 

The variety. of birds which frequent the sea-shore is very great. 
The high rocky islets on the south are covered with gannets (Pe- 
licanus Bassanus). ‘The shag (Pelicanus Graculus) and the cor- 
vorant (Pelicanus Carbo) sit constantly on the rocks. Innume- 
rable gulls, fulmars, and shearwaters, breed in the cliffs. The 
black gull (Larus Crepidatus) we saw frequently in the swamps, 
in considerable numbers. Ducks, mergansers, and divers, in 
great variety, are at one time seen floating on the bays, and at 
another, suffer themselves to be carried along by the rapid 
streams, or accompany their young broods in the marshes.— 
Large flocks of auks and guillemots live about the coasts, which, 
together with the kfttiwake, and other species of the gull, present 
in their eggs and feathers a valuable reward to the Icc:anders 
for the fatigue and labour they undergo in their pursuit. 

The tern (Sterna Hirundo) is another bird which is very com- 
mon, always choosing, for the purpose of breeding, a piece of 
fresh water situated in a marsh near the sea-shore. ‘The egg of 
this bird is a very delicate article of food, and frequently formed 
a principal relish in our homely repasts. We saw the tern, for 
the first time, on the 27th of May, at Grundivik ; and, as we had 
not seen it at Reikiavik when we were there only a few days be- 
fore, this was probably about the time of its arrival in Iceland. 
Mr. Macwick, in the Linnean T ransactions, gives as an average 
of twenty-six years observations, that the Sterna Hirundo is first 
seen in England April ist, and last seen October the 8th. He 
likewise represents the auipe as appearing November 20th, and 
disappearing March 20th. 
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The most majestic bird of Iceland is undoubtedly the Swan. 
It in general seeks the more remote lakes among the mountains, 
resorting at times to the salt marshes about the sea-shore, where 
forty or fifty are sometimes seen feeding together. During the 
breeding season, they retire in pairs to small lakes, where they may 
be concealed among the reeds, and thus protect themselves from 
the attacks of the Icelanders, who receive the value of a few shil- 
lings for their skins from the Danish merchants. Of the eggs, 
we once had an opportunity of partaking; and though somewhat 
heavy, they were very palatable. 

So much has already been said respecting the manners and 
habits of that most curious and interesting bird, the Eider-duck, 
that it will be unnecessary to do more than merely mention its 
name in this place. 

Some parts of the coast of Iceland, particularly the bays on the 
west, abound with varieties of very fine cod; for which, before 
the discovery of Newfoundland, a considerable fishery was car- 
ried on; so that, in the reign of James I., no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty British vessels were employed in Iceland fishe- 
ries. Great numbers are still taken by the Icelanders, chiefly for 
the Danish merchants, who dry them, either with or without salt, 
and export them to Denmark. Some are consumed by the Ice- 
landers themselves ; but their number is comparatively small, as 
they either prefer haddocks, or are obliged to eat them because 
the merchants will scarcely take any thing but cod. The best 
season for fishing is from the beginning of February to the mid- 
dle of May. In June, the fish become meagre and watery, as this 
is the month in which they generally cast their spawn. 

The haddock is likewise very plentiful, apparently associating 
with the cod, for they are always taken together. They grow to 
a size not inferior to the cod, frequently measuring above three 
feet in length; and are to the inhabitants of greater importance 
than any thing with which nature or art has supplied them. 

The ling, the skate, and the hollibut, occur in considerable 
numbers, though not nearly so common as the two last. The hol- 
libut arrives at a great size; and, like the wolf-fish, is cut up and 
dried for winter use. Flounders abound on the shores ; and her- 
rings are taken in great numbers on the north coast. They come 
in extensive shoals in the months of June and July, not less than 
one hundred and fifty barrels of them having been taken at one 
draught of a net. Sharks are taken in great abundance on the 
north and western coasts.* 


* It has been mentioned in the journal, that it is probably the species known 
by the name ef the basking-shark ; but the colour is different from that of the 
Squalus Maximus, being of a pinkish tinge. From frgures I have seen of the 
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Eels are found in the rivers ; and we once observed a very fine 
one in a stream, which was rendered tepid by the admixture of 
the water arising from a hot spring. ‘Two or three species of the 
salmon frequent the rivers and lakes, among which the sea-trout 
is in great perfection. 

The Zeus Opah has been seen in Iceland. One, of which we 
saw a tolerable drawing, was taken about two years ago. 

Of the insect tribes, we saw nothing very remarkable. A large 
Tipula (Plumosa‘) began to appear in considerable numbers 
about the middle of May: and although, as the summer advanc- 
ed, a few of the most common species of flies and moths were 
seen,—once only, in a low and marshy situation, in the month of 
July, did we experience any inconvenience frcm them. At that 
time, the air was thickly peopled by a small yellow-coloured fly, 
probably a species of Empis. 

*¢ The entomological productions of Iceland,” says Mr. Hook- 
er, are extremely scanty. A very small collection of insects in- 
deed, rewarded my researches in this department of natural his- 
tory ; and of these there were none that were in the least remark- 
able for their beauty. Some of the Lepidopterous species were 
new to me; among which I think I had five or six nondescript 
Phalenz. No Papilio or Sphinx has ever been met with in’ the 
country. Of Coleopterous insects there is scarcely a greater vari- 
ety ; and I saw only a single Scarabeus, and very few Curculiones 
and Carabi, most of which, however, to make me amends, were 
such as I was unacquainted with. I, by mere accident, have still 
preserved a specimen of an undescribed species of Coccinella, 
which I found killed by the-steam of one of the hot springs of 
the Geysers ; it was the only one of the genus that I saw.” 

Small crabs, of two or three species, are thrown upon the shore, 
together with the star-fish and echinus ; of which latter we once 
observed a great number carried by the birds, and dispersed 
along an extensive marsh to a considerable distance from the sea. 

Muscles are in great abundance, and also whelks, snails, and 
limpets ; and the barnade often forms a firm coating to the rocks. 


white shark, from the general shape of those we saw, and from other circum- 
stancés, it appears to be that variety which is so common on the coasts of Ice- 
land, and not the basking-shark. 
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FROM THE BIOGRAPHE MODORNE. 


Translated for Select Reviews. 


JEAN Gaspord Christian Lavater, was born at Zurich in 
1761, was educated as a minister of the Protestant religion, and 
acquired much reputation by his eloquent discourses. If he had 
continued his theological pursuits, he would probably have be- 
come one of the most celebrated of divines, as his works upon 
his favorite topics sufficiently shew. His writings are numerous, 
full of spirit, and of novel and singular hypothesis. He has pub- 
lished the following works: “ Fournal of a Self Observer,” of 
which Zollikoffer of Leipsic published an edition in 1778 ; ‘ So- 
lomon” in 1786; a “Collection of Poems” 1785 ; Nathaniel,” 
“ Fesus Christ or the Evangelists and acts of the Apostles para- 
phrased,” in 1785; “ Fraternal Letters ;” and a“ Treatise upon 
Physiognomy.” «This latter work is the most considerable of 
Lavater, and has procured him the most celebrity. “The founda- 
tion is not new, and a Lyonais, the Abbé Perneti had published 
before a volume on the same subject; but the details, the de- 
scriptions, and the singular and ingenious applications of the Ger- 
man author renders his work remarkable and original. It has 
been translated into French and published with a number of plates 
and portraits. The system of Doctor Gall, although founded 
less upon fact, is, however, similar to that of Lavater, and it is 
unfortunate that it has met with less success. Lavater, perhaps, 
has proved more contradictions than the chronologist, but above 
all, he found means to make himself welcome to sovereigns. It 
is told of the Duke of Wirtemburg, who was much amused with 
him, that he sent him one day, two criminals who had been sen- 
tenced to be hanged, and, concealing this circumstance, begged 
him to pronounce on their physiognomies. lLavater declared 
that their countenances announced them to be very honest men, 
which gave rise to a number of jokes. Lavater has shown him- 
self, on many occasions, to be opposed to the principles of the 
French revolution. He was at Zurich in 1799 at the defeat of 
the Russian army under Kérsakow, and was a victim to the dis- 
order which followed the victory of the French; for on perciev- 
ing a female maltreated by two French sabiiore: he flew to her 
assistance, and was wounded by a blow with the butt end of a 
gun. He died in the same city on the 2d. of January, 1801. 
His bust, executed by the scuiptor Dancker, was exposed in the 
Saloon at Zurich in June, 1805. He had written before his death, 
more than two hundred letters, all of which had arrived at their 
destination. ‘There was pul blished in 1806, a second edition of 


* The art of knowing men dy their Physiognomy.” 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, 


THE JOURNEY. 


SHE. 


GOOD youth, farewell, your destin’d way pursue, 
My faith, you know, is to another due; 

Your woes from me no remedy can prove, 

Pity I may, but dare not, must not love. 

Say to what country do your footsteps bend, 
That all my wishes may their course attend? 





HE. 


Knowest thou a land, and ever-blooming shore, 
Where hapless lovers meet to part no more, 
Where weary labour rests at last from toil, 
And the poor exile finds his native soil; 
Where for the thirsty crystal fountains flow, 
And fruits of Eden for the hungry grow ; 
Where grief and jealousy and discord cease, 
And all is love and liberty and peace ? 


SHE. 


I know it not: if such a land there be, 

O thither hasten, it is worthy thee. 

In that fair land, thy miseries left behind, 
A port of refuge may thy virtues find. 


HE. 


But dark and cold and silent is the way, 

To those bright realms of everlasting day; 
Though o’er their confines beams celestial light, 
The paths are shrouded in eternal night. 


SHE. 


* 
Short will appear the gloomiest, rudest road, 
That leads your troubles to that calm abode. 
When there arriv’d, O fail not to impart 
The grateful tidings to my anxious heart, 
That, after all your pains and miseries past, 
True, pure felicity is yours at last. 


HE. 


No; from the far, far country where I go, 
Nothing of me, alas! thou e’er canst know ; 
Farewell for ever! landed on that shore, 
None éver yet were seen or heard of more. 
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FRAGMENT, 


COMPOSED BY MOONLIGHT. 


O LONELY is the woodland scene, 
For the month is leafy June ; 

And the lake is sleeping still, serene, 
Beneath the silvery moon. 


Far off the herds are browsing seen, 
For they shun the lake with fear ; 

And the shepherd flies yon groves betweey, 
For he dare not venture here. 


And all around this lonely place 
No step is heard, nor cry, 

And the moon-beam in the water’s face 
Is trembling silently. 


* * * - ~ 


But loudly blew the autumnal breeze 
Around Kincardine’s tower; 

It shower’d the foliage from the trees 
In the witch Finella’s bower. 


And wildly on the mountain’s side, 
Through gathering tempests stern, 

By fits the moon-beam was descried 
On rock and withered fern. 


Then from her bower Finella fled, 
Beneath Kincardine’s tower; 

Through bush and brake she trembling sped, 
While the’storm began to lower. 


The fiends forbade the witch to rest, 
For her hour of fate was come; 

A stifling flame consumed her breast, 
As she wander’d through the gloom. 


And faster now, through moss and mire, 
With hurried step she flew; 

While goblins, robed in flames of fire, 
Her footsteps did pursue. 


And onward still, by Fordoun’s hill, 
And Thernton’s tower they past; 

With shrieks the peaceful woods they fill, 
And load the midnight blast. ~ 


* The murder of Kenneth IL, King of Scotland, by Finella, of whom many 
wonders are related, is well known. These lines are founded on some errone- 
ous traditions, still related in the parishes of Fettercairn and Garvock, regard. 
ing the manner of that murder, and the witch’s subsequent death. 
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And onward still their course they hold, 
With many an echoing cry; 

While on her brow stood deadly chil? 
The drops of agony. 


On Garvock’s lonely moor, the*lake 
Shone to the lightning’s flash; 

With iron grasp the witch they take, 
And mid the billows dash. 


For they knew the lake accursed, where once 
The monarch’s corse was thrown; 

And they bade the witch her crimes renounce, 
Where her foulest deed was done. 


* * * * ” 


Still mid the Jonely shades at even 
Dire shapes are seen to rise; 

And oft, on passing breezes driven, 
Are heard unearthly cries. 


But to me the haunted scenes are dear, 
When summer evening mild 

Revives the supernatural cheer, 
With which my lone hours are beguiled. 


Then sweetly on the water’s face 
The trembling moon-beams play ; 
While dreams celestial rise apace, 


To cheer my lingering way. 
% * * . - - 
2 + 


LEGENDARY BALLAD. 


THE bale is up, the bugles call, 
The signal s s along ; 

From hill and dale, from hut and hall, 
The ready clansmen throng. 


He’s don’d his targe, he’s slung his bow, 
He’s grasp’d his massy glaive ; 

His bride,—one kiss before he go 
To join his clansmen brave. 


* O go not forth, my lord, my life, 
O go not forth, I pray ! 

Thy kinsmen true will quell the strife, 
O go not forth to-day! 


* Last night, a fearful dream I dream’d ; 
Yon oak that shades the lea, 

Pride of an hundred summers, seem’d 
In one wide blaze to be. 
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“Its goodly boughs, its foliage fair, 
Its rough trunk’s stately swell, 
All blasted by the flame, and bare, 

A crumbling mass it fell. 


** Then go not forth, my Lord, my life, 
O go not forth, I pray! 

Thy kinsmen true will quell the strife, 
O go not forth to-day ! 


* Last night, as on the turrets high 
I stood, a blazing ball 

Shot sudden down the starless sky, 
Seemed on these towers to fall ; 


** And downward dash’d with shiv’ring shock, : 
At midnight’s hour amain, 

A fragment from the fatal rock* 
Lies buried in the-plain. 


“With boding swell, Teith’s angry wave 
Has deluged all the mead ; 

The wonted sign when chieftains brave 
Of Qgan’s line must bleed. 


“ Last night, adown the moonless dale, 
Where winds the chapel way, 

The fatal lights with lustre pale, 
By fits were seen to play. 


“* And slowly o’er the twilight heath 
By gifted eyes were seen, 

With wail of woe, the train of death, 
A warrior’s corse between. 


“ Then go not forth, my lord, my life, 
O go not forth, I pray ! 

Thy kinsmen true will quell the strife, 
© go not forth to-day !” 


* * * * * * 


With straining eye, with throbbing breast, 
High from the castle wall, 

She’s watch’d the east, she’s watch’d the west, 
From morn till even-fall. 


She heeded not the breeze that blew 
Chill on her bosom bare ; 

She heeded not the hoary dew 
That gemm/’d her rayen hair. 


* The natives of Aberfoyle, in Perthshire, have a superstitious tradjtion, 
that when a portion of a certain rock in that neighbourhood falls to the plain, 
it denotes the approaching death of some Graham of distinction. And when 
the river Teith overflows the beautiful peninsula of Little Lennie, near Callen- 
der, where the burying place of the Buchanans is situated, the immediate 
death of some person of that name is expected as the infallible consequence 
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But vainly looks she to the hill, 
And vainly to the lea; 

She starts—’tis but the distant rill, 
Tis but the rustling tree. 


The twilight fades: the moon shines clear, 
And still her watch she keeps; 

But hark! what moan comes o’er her ear 
Of one that wails and weeps? 


Ah! no; full well she knows the sound, 
The boding sounds of death ; 

The moanings wild of startled hound, 
That bays the passing wraith. 


And dimly down the distant heath, 
A warrior’s corse between, 

With wail and woe, a train of death 
Descending now is seen. 


¥ * * “ ~ o 


Where yonder yews their shadows lave 
In Teith’s encircling tide, 

They sleep within one grass-green grave, 
The chieftain and his bride. 


THE TRUMPET AND CHURCH-BELL, 
BY MATTHEW WELD HARTSTONGE, ESQ. 


THROUGH the throng’d streets, in proud array. 
The gallant war-troop took their way ; 

On trampling steeds, with nodding plume, 
And blades unsheath’d, the warriors come ; 
Loud in the wan the TrumPert’s breath 
Wakes love of glory, scorn of death; 

Peals its bold clamour high and clear, ~ 
And thrills each heart with joy and fear. 


What sound so sullen, yet so loud, 
Confounds at once the music proud ?>-— 
In the deep DEA TH-BELL’s dismal sound 
War’s stirring notes are sunk and drown’d : 
Yet still betwixt each heavy swing 
The shrilly trump is heard to ring, 
Arraigned thus, to fancy’s ear, 
The sad intruder pealing near. 


TRUMPET. 


Silence thy din, thou slowetongued slave. 
Thou herald to the fame-less grave, 
That tell’st when sons of lazy peace 
From their unhonour’d labours cease. 
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Boots it to know, or when or how 
The base-soul’d peasant leaves his plough; 
Boots it to know, or how or when | 
Surfeits the pamper’d citizen; 

Or how, degenerate from his sires, 

In slothful ease the peer expires? 

With such mean tidings dar’st thou Mar 
The voice of Victory and War; 

The voice of Honour and of Fame, 

Who bears my emblem and my name? 


BELL. 


Think not to awe my solemn knell, 
Vain boaster, for I know thee well; 
Not in the city’s social bound 

Should thy discordant summons sound ; 
There fittest heard where ravens come, 
And croak thy burden with the drum; 
Then fittest heard when ranks are broke, 
And squadrons stagger in the shock ; 
There let thy braying clangour speak, 
Mid oath, and groan, and dying shriek; 
There emulate the cannon’s knell, 
Mock the gorged eagie’s joyous yell, 
And silence with thy clamorous breath 
Thy victims in the throes of death: 
But here thy vain bravadoe cease, 

Mine is the house of God and Peace. 


TRUMPET. 


Yes, sluggard, yes! I boast ’tis mine 
To cheer to arms the battled line; 
With pride I own the glorious art, 
’Gainst fate and fear to brace the heart ; 
The shrilling Rouse, the bold Advance, 
Bids pulses throb and eyeballs glance ; 
The warrior hears my victor clang, 
And recks not of his dying pang : 
Then, dull monotony, forbear 

With mine thy music to compare. 
Thou call’st the clerk to hum his stave, 
The sexton to the unfinish’d grave : 

To deeds of fame I sound the way,— 

I sound,—and mightiest chiefs obey. 
Dust unto dust by thee is given, 

My strains send heroes’ souls to heaven. 


BELL. 


Shrill braggard, well thy brazen tongue 
Thine own vain eulogy has sung, 

As if thy steeds, at Cromwell’s call, 
Stabled again in holy hall, 


And bells, down toppling from tkeir spires, 


Were destin’d to transmuting fires ; 
Yet, though I loath to boast my merit, 
List to the duties I inherit: 

Thy sympathies are blood and strife. 


VIIT. i 
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But mine each change of social lite ; 

A guardian of the public weal, 

For fires I sound my warning peal; 

I call the wealthy to my door 

To drop their bounty on the poor; 
Proclaim, with deep and awful pause, 
The vengeance due for broken laws ; 
Or, sadly, slowly, summon forth 
Affection’s tears for buried worth. 

Nor mine the sounds of woe alone, 
Each public triumph claims my tone; 
Hard-task’d mechanics know my voice, 
Signal of freedom, and rejoice ; 

And when the holy knot is tied, 

I greet the bridegroom and the bride : 
Mine are law, reason, peace, and faith ; 
Thine, desperate life and timeless death 


TRUMPET. 


Such vulgar cares be all thine own, 
Mine is the station next the throne ; 
When monarchs sorrow or rejoice, 

In weal or woe they use my voice ; 

1 speak their mourning or their mirth, 
Proclaim their funeral or their birth; 
*Tis my loud clarion tells afar 

Their high resolves for peace or war: 
Then dotard monk, thy scurril taunt 
Be drown’d amid this bold levane. 


[ Trampet flowris. 


So speaks the organ of a crown, 
Herald of glory and renown—— 


BELL. 
Herald of earthly pomp and pride, 
Let this our precedence decide ; 
The servant of no human lord, 
I speak a mightier monarch’s word, 
And sound within my cloister’d portal 
Of mortal death, of life immortal; 
Of woes that mock at every cure, 
Of weal that ever shall endure; 
Of wars against the powers of hell, 
Of God’s own peace ineffable ; 
Of man renew’d by heavenly birth, 
Glad tidings, joy, good will on earth.—- 


Then sunk the trumpet’s boastful clan¢, 
And undisturb’d the Death-Bell rang 
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THE VOICE OF THE OAK. 


GENIUS! if such may chance to dwell 
Within the excavated bound 

That rudely shapes this oaken cell, 
And closes in its knotty round ; 

Genius! with acorn chaplet crown’d, 
Thy hoar antiquity might well, 

If fraught it were with mortal sound, 
Of elder days a legend tell. 


For many a course of sun and shade, 
Tempest and calm, thy growth matured ; 
And many a year its circle made, 
The while thy summer prime endured : 
To flood and flame of heaven inured, 
Slow centuries hast thou o’erstaid, 
By stern, majestic might secured 
From storms that wreck, or blights that fade. 
And for long date ensured. 


Thou, like a hermit sad and sage, 
In silence lone thy dwelling hast ; 
Thine aspect is a living page, - 
Where times o’erflown their annals cast; 
For through the watches of the past, 
‘Thou hast beheld, as age on age 
Dawn’d—hast beheld them setting fast, 
And Time, on his long pilgrimage, 
Still hurrying to the last. 


And thou, that saw’st them wear away, 
Dost fail. Even as the seasons glide, , 
Thy grandeur creeps to sure decay, 
Amid the devastation wide: 
For Time thy giant strength has tried, 
And, sparely decked, thy branches gray 
Hang, like old banners, at thy side, 
To mark his conquering sway. 


Ere long, the vernal year, in vain, 

Shall seck this trembling shade of thine ; 
Thee to infoliate, ne’er again 

Shall Spring her freshest garland twine. 
The presage of thy slow decline 

O’er all thy silver’d bark is plain 
Inscribed, in many a fatal sign, 

Portentous of thy ruined reign. 


But, sure, a whisper faintly broke, 
Startling the twilight air! 

Was it the Spirit of the Oak, 
Or Fancy haunting there, 

With seeming voice'—Again it spoke! 
Nor mortal hearing dare 

To still the echoes it awoke, 
Or bid its tongue forbear. 
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“* Child of the dust! to being sprung 

Long since these boughs with age were bent, 
Thy useless lay is idly sung, 

Thy breath in vain conjecture spent. 


** What though with ancient pomp I wear 
The spoil of years, for ever flown; 
What though in dryad lore I bear 
The memory of things unknown ; 


* Thee little it imports to hear, 
How o’er the waining orb of time, 

Fleet ages dawn and disappear, 
Revolving in their course sublime. 


“© The voice of years would tire to tell 
What desolating waste has been; 
What generations rose and fell 
Since erst these aged limbs were green. 


* For swift as o’er the changing skies 
Sunshine and winter whirlwinds sweep, 
The mortal race to being rise, 
And rest them in their slumber deep: 


* Some in the early bud are reft, 
And some in blossom immat're; 

Of those to summer ripeness left, 
How few till Nature’s fall endure! 


“For countless are the forms of fate 
That lurk in silent ambushment, 

The term so brief to antedate, 
To quench the flame so quickly spent. 


“O seek not, in the dust of years, 

The fragments strew’d by man’s decay; 
Enough in every hour appears, 

To tell that all things wear away. 


** Even while the curious search is gone 
In quest of hosts and legions fled, 
Thy own brief term is hasting on 
To join the phalanx of the dead. 


For it is not the rushing flight 

Of seasons soaring to the sun; 
And it is not the wasted might 

Of ages when their march is done; 


‘** It is the sand that hourly keeps 
Its silent ebb from day to day, 
Which plunders, while it slowly creeps, 
The golden hoard of life away. 


** The winds in destined courses fly, 

_ Though secret be their way and dark ; 
‘The sunbeam ceases not on high, 

Although no shade the dial mark. 
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** How long so’er the measure given 
To bound thy moments fugitive, 

These shatter’d boughs, though rent and riven, 
The narrow confines shall o’erlive. 


** Thou, blending in thy compass small 
Impending age with infant birth, 
Ere‘many seasons pass, must fall, 
And mingle with thy parent earth. 


*. Yet, though the feeble frame that moulds 
Thy substance, all decaying be, 

That frame of fragile dust enfolds 
The germ of immortality. 


“ Spirit, of origin sublime! 
Age is maturing strength to thee ; 
Neath, thy best heritage, and time 
The portal of eternity.” 


Voice of the Oak! whate’er thou be. 
Of wild and visionary race, 

That calls such things to memory 
As no light fancy should efface ; 

Still may thy warning hold a place 
Within my heart, nor pass away, 

Till latest time’s faint shadow trace 
The dawnings of celestial day ! 


TO THE MOON. 


WHAT is it gives thee, mild queen of the night, 
That secret intelligent grace? 

O why should I gaze with such tender delight 
On thy fair but insensible face ? 


What gentle enchantment possesses thy beam, 
Beyond the warm sunshine of day ? 

Thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream, 
Where dances thy tremulous ray. 


Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrow beguile, 
Or grief’s fond indulgence suspend ? | 
Yet where is the mourner but welcomes thy smile, 
And loves thee almost as a friend ? 


The tear that looks bright on thy beam as it flows. 
Unmov’d thou dost ever behold; 

The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose, 
To thee it has never been told; 


And get thou dost sooth me, and ever I find, 
While watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight somposure steal over the mind, 
Poetical, pensive, and sweet 
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I think of the years that for ever are fled, 
Of follies by others forgot; 

Of joys that have vanish’d, of hopes that are dead, 
Of friendships that were, and are not. 


i think of the future—still gazing the while 
As thou could’st those secrets reveal ; 

But ne’er dost thou grant an encouraging smile, 
To answer the mournful appeal. 


e Those beams that so bright through my casement appear, 
To far distant scenes they extend ; 
fllumine the dwellings of those that are dear, 
And sleep on the grave of my friend. 


Then still I must love thee, mild queen of the nigelt, 
Since feeling and fancy agree 

To make thee a source of unfading delight ; 
A friend and a solace tome. 


WOMAN. 


These two stanzas were originally designed for the Scotch air, for which 
Burns has composed a song, “ She’s fair and fause,” in Thomson’s collection 


}t ends thus :— 


“QO woman, lovely woman fair, 


An angel-form’s fa’n to thy share, 
°Twou’d ha’ been our mickle to ha’ gie’n thee mair, 


I mean an angel mind.” 


WOMAN, dear woman, in whose name 
Wife, sister, mother meet ; 
Thine is the heart by earliest claim, 
And thine its latest beat: 
in thee the angel-virtues shine, 
An angel-form to thee is given; 
Then be an angel’s office thine, 
And lead the soul to heaven. 


From thee we draw our infant strength, 
Thou art our childhood’s friend ; 
And when the man unfolds at length, 


On thee his hopes depend ; 

Fer round the heart thy power has spun 
A thousand dear mysterious ties: 

hen take the heart thy charms have wou. 
And nurSe it for the skies. 
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A CHARACTER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


AT length her sorrows drew the lines of care 
Across her brow, and sketched her story there: 
Years of internal suffering dried the stream 
That lent her youthful eye its liquid beam. 

A mild composure to its glance succeeds, 

Her gayest look still spoke of widow’s weeds. 

Her smile was that of patience, not of ease, 

An effort made to cover, or to please ; 

While grief, with therny pencil, day by day, 

In silence delv’d the flagging cheek away ; 

Chased the gay bloom that peaceful thoughts bestow, 
To spread, instead, the sallow tints of woe ; 
And where the magic dimple used to start, 
In early wrinkles wrote—a broken heart. 
And when at length, as satiate with spoil, 
Grief seem’d relenting from her daily toil, 
Time, who had check’d her pow’r, assum’d his own, 
{His labours he divides, but not his throne,) 

And features that in sorrow’s mould were cast, 

ilis master chisel finishes at last. 


Perchance the casual undiscerning gaze, 
That never read a history in a face, 
In the gay circle had supposed her gay, 
Nor marked the nascent traces of decay : 
But oh! to those Whose nicer feelings take 
The fine impression that a look can make, 
Who, skilled by sorrows of their own, descry, 
The prisoned secret speaking in the eye, 
(As weeping captives at their windows pine, ) 
‘'o them there was a voice in every line, 
The brow by effort raised to seem serene, 


Round every smile the circling wrinkle seen ; 
The sudden cloud that came, and passed away, 


Chased by a cheerless struggle to be gay; 

At certain words or names the quick, short sig), 
And, when neglected long, the absent eye, 

That seemed on images long past to fall, 
Unconscious of aught else—these told them ail 


But few among the selfish, busy, gay, 
Permit a quiet face to stop their way ; 
A face that holds no lure, no tribute seeks, 
Demands no homage, nothing strange bespeaks ; 
That looks, as hundreds look that they have known 


Just mark’d enough to call some name its own: 
O few in folly’s course can check their speed, 
The simple lines of character to read: 

Or if they pause, that rude unfeeling eye, 

The cold inquiry, contumelious sigh, 

And all the world’s gross pity can impart, 

Are caustic to the festers of the heart 
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VERSES, 


Written on a blank leaf in the “Hymns for Infant Minds?’ By the  Tuthor of 


Original Poems, Rhymes for the Nursery, &c- 
ADDRESSED TO ANNE AND JANE.* 


WHEN the shades of night retire 
From the morn’s advancing beam, 
Ere the hills are tipt with fire, 
And the radiance lights the stream, 
Lo! the lark begins her song, 
Early on the wing and long : 


Summon’d by the signal notes, 
Soon her sisters quit the lawn, 
With their wildly-warbling throats 
Soaring in the dappled dawn : 
Brigliter, warmer spread the rays, 
Louder, sweeter swell their lays. 


Nestling in their grassy beds, 
Hearkening to the joyful sound, 
Heavenward point their little heads, 
Lowly twittering from the ground, 
Till their wings are fledged to fly 
To the chorus in the sky. 


Thus, fair minstrels! while ye sing, 
‘Teaching infant minds to raise 

To the Universal King 

Humble hymns of prayer and praise, 
O may all who hear your voice, 
Look, and listen, and rejoice. 


Faltering like the skylark’s young, 
While your numbers they record, 
Soon may every heart and tongue 
Learn to magnify tbe Lord ; 

And your strains divinely sweet . 
Unborn millions thus repeat. 


Minstrels! what rm vard is due 
For this labour of your love ?— 
Through eternity may you, | 
In the Paradise above, 
Round the dear Redeemer’s feet, ' 
All your infant readers meet ! 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





* The signatures used by these amiable writers in their former publications 
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